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ECHECRATES: Were you there with Socrates yourself, 
Phaedo, on the actual day he drank the poison! in the 
prison, or did you hear about it from someone else? 

PHAEDO: I was there myself, Echecrates. 

E. So then what kind of things did he say before he 
died? And how did he meet his end? Pd really like to hear 
about it. You see hardly any of the Phliasians get to go 
to Athens these days, nor has anyone from outside come 
from there in a long time who could tell us anything defi- 
nite about what happened, except of course that he drank 
poison and died; as for the rest there was nothing anyone 
could be specific about.? 

P. You mean you havent even heard how the trial 
went? 

E. We have actually.? Someone did tell us about that 


ens prison scene is narrated, takes place in the small northeastern 
Peloponnesian settlement Phlius, where absence of news from 
Athens gives the dramatic motivation for P’s narration of the 
events in answer to the questions of E. Phlius, along with Thebes, 
was a center of mainland Pythagoreansim. 

3 See Apology. Plato would not want to dramatize or narrate 
these events again. 
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and we were really surprised that although it took place a 
long time before, it seems he was put to death much later. 
So why was this, Phaedo? 

P. He had a bit of luck as it turned out: you see it so 
happened that on the day before the trial the stern of 
the ship that the Athenians send to Delos was being gar- 
landed. 

E. And what ship is that then? 

P. According to the Athenians it’s the ship in which 
Theseus once sailed with those so-called “twice seven,” 
and both saved them and saved himself. Now at the time 
the Athenians vowed to Apollo, so it’s said, that if they 
were saved, they would send in return a mission to Delos 
every year, which indeed they’ve been doing in honor of 
the god since that time annually right up to the present 
day.5 So as soon as they’ve started the mission, the law is 
they must keep the city pure and not carry out any public 
executions before the ship has been to Delos and come 
back again. But sometimes this takes a long time whenever 
there are contrary winds. The beginning of the mission is 
when Apollo's priest places a wreath on the stern of the 
ship. This happened by chance, as I say, the day before the 
trial took place, and that’s the reason why Socrates spent 
such a long time in prison between the trial and his exe- 
cution.® 

E. But what about his actual death, Phaedo? What was 
said and done, and which of his friends were at his side? 


6 An explanation of the mythological aition of the religious 


ritual following the trial (alluded to in Cri. 43c—d), for Phliasians 
presumed ignorant of Athenian religious practice. 
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Or did the authorities not allow any of his companions to 
be present, and he died alone without his friends? 

P. Oh, by no means; several of them were there: in fact 
quite a lot of them. 

E. Well come on then and describe it all to us in as 
much detail as you can, unless you haven’t actually got 
time. 

P. Ohno, I’ve got time and I'll try to describe it to you. 
In fact recalling Socrates either by talking myself or hear- 
ing someone else talking about him is always the greatest 
of pleasures for me. 

E. Not only that, Phaedo, you have others here who 
are of the same mind, even though we're only going to 
listen. Anyway, try and recount everything in as much de- 
tail as you can. 

P. Well indeed, it was a remarkable experience for me 
being there. You see I wasn’t filled with pity as you’d ex- 
pect, being present at the death of a close friend. He 
seemed to me to be happy, Echecrates, in his manner and 
what he said, so fearlessly and nobly was he meeting his 
end; so that I received the firm impression that even on 
his way to Hades he was not without some divine destiny, 
and also, if anyone was ever to fare well when he arrived 
there, Socrates would.’ That then is the reason I didn’t feel 
any sadness at all as you might expect in the presence 
of grief. There was no pleasure either at being in our cus- 
tomary philosophical discussion—you see our conversa- 
tion was something along those lines—yet I just had a 


7 For the “divine destiny” overseeing the events of S.’s trial 
and death, and his belief that the gods protect the good man in 
life and death, see Ap. 41d. 
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strange sort of feeling and a curious mixture made up of 
pleasure and pain in equal measure, when it came home 
to me that he was on the point of being put to death. In- 
deed everyone present was affected pretty much in this 
way, laughing one moment and crying the next, but one of 
us especially so: Apollodorus; I presume you know the 
man and what he’s like P§ 

E. Indeed I do. 

P. Well that’s how he was, entirely so, and I myself was 
upset too, as were the others. 

E. But who was actually there, Phaedo? 

P. Of the local citizens this man Apollodorus was there 
of course and Critobulus and his father, and then Hermo- 
genes, Epigenes, Aeschines, and Antisthenes. Also there 
were Ctesippus from Paeania and Menexenus and some 
other Athenians. Plato was ill, I think. 

E. And were there some outsiders there? 

P. Yes, Simmias the Theban, Cebes and Phaedondes 
and Euclides and Terpsion from Megara.® 

E. What? Weren’t Aristippus and Cleombrotus there? 

P. Indeed no. It was said they were in Aegina. 

E. Anyone else there? 

P. J think that’s just about everyone. 


8 On the character of Apollodorus and his devotion to S., see 
further, Phd. 117d, Symp. 173d, Xen. Mem. 3.11.17. 

9 On those present, see Introduction to Phaedo, section 2. 
Crito is referred to in a roundabout way here as the father of 
Critobulus (b7). Plato's illness (b10) justifies, dramatically, his 
“absence” from the scene. Plato never appears as a character in 
his dialogues, and the only other references by Plato to himself 
are at Ap. 34al and 38a6. 
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E. So what next? What do you say the topics of con- 
versation were? 

P. I'll try and explain everything to you from the begin- 
ning. You see I and the rest were in the habit of going to 
see Socrates regularly on the preceding days too, gather- 
ing at daybreak at the court where the trial took place: it 
was in fact next to the prison.!° So we used to wait each 
time until the prison was opened and talked among our- 
selves since the prison didn’t open early. But when it was 
opened, we would go in to Socrates and spend most of the 
day with him. And then on the day itself we assembled 
even earlier, since when we left the prison the day before 
in the evening, we found out that the ship had arrived from 
Delos.}! So we passed word around to each other to come 
to the usual place as early as possible. And we came and 
when the doorkeeper, who usually opened the door to us, 
came out, he said we must wait and not go in until he told 
us to: “The Eleven” are unchaining Socrates, you see, and 
are directing that he is to be executed this very day.” He 
kept us waiting for a short time and then came and told us 
to go in. So we went in and found Socrates who had just 
been unfettered and Xanthippe—well, you know her— 
sitting beside him with his young son. Now when Xan- 
thippe saw us, she cried out and said the kind of things 
that women usually do, such as: “Socrates, this is the very 


prison of S., have been excavated in the Agora by the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens (see Camp, The Athenian 
Agora, 113-16). 

l1 See above, 58a10-c5. 

12 “The Eleven”: the public officials charged with the admin- 
istration of prisons and the carrying out of judicial sentences. 
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last time your friends will be speaking with you, and you 
with them.” And Socrates looked at Crito and said: “Crito, 
get someone to take her home.”!% 

Some of Crito’s men led her away shouting and wailing. 
But Socrates sat up on his couch, pulled up his leg and 
rubbed it hard with his hand. While he was rubbing it he 
said: “My friends, what a strange thing it is, it seems, that 
people call ‘pleasant,’ how remarkable it is in comparison 
with its apparent opposite ‘painful’: the fact that the two 
refuse to arise in a person together! But if someone pur- 
sues one of them and catches it, he is always pretty much 
forced to catch the other as well as if they're two beings 
fastened to a single head. What’s more it seems to me,” he 
said, “if Aesop had thought of it he would have written a 
fable how god wanted to reconcile them as they were war- 
ring against each other and, since he couldn't, he joined 
their heads together, and so whoever gets the one, the 
other follows on behind. This is just as in my own case, it 
seems: since there was a pain in my leg as a result of the 
fetters, so the pleasure seems to have come following on 
behind.” 

So then Cebes joined in and said: “Yes, by Zeus, Soc- 
rates, you did well to remind me. You see, concerning the 
poems you’ve composed putting the tales of Aesop into 
verse and the prologue to Apollo, some have already asked 
me, but Euenus in particular the day before yesterday, 
what on earth were you thinking of by composing them 
when you came here, when you've never composed any- 


13 On the tradition of Xanthippe’s temperament, see Xen. 


Symp. 2.10, Diog. Laert. 2.36ff., and on the ancient Athenian 
male attitude toward women in general, see Dover, 98-102. 
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thing before.'4 So if it matters to you that I should have 
some answer for Euenus when he asks me again (and I 
know very well he will ask), tell me what I should say.” 
“Well, Cebes,” he said, “tell him the truth. I didn’t 
compose them because I wanted to rival him or his com- 
positions—because I knew it wouldn’t be easy—but I was 
trying to find the meaning of certain dreams and clear my 
conscience in case perhaps after all they were ordering me 
to create this kind of art. You see, it’s like this: the same 
dream often haunted me in my past life, sometimes ap- 
pearing in one guise, sometimes another, but saying the 
same thing: ‘Socrates,’ it said, ‘cultivate the arts and work 
at them.”!° And in the past I used to take this to mean it 
was urging and encouraging me to persist with what I'd 
been doing; like people encouraging runners, so too the 
dream was urging me to carry on doing the very thing that 
I was doing, cultivating the arts on the grounds that phi- 
losophy is the greatest of the arts, and this was what I was 
doing. But now, since the trial has taken place and while 
the festival of the god was holding up my execution, it 
seemed that if indeed the dream was repeatedly telling me 
to pursue this side of the arts in the popular sense, I should 
not disobey it, but get on with it: it would be safer not to 
leave before clearing my conscience by composing poetry 
in obedience to the dream. So I first composed a poem to 
the god in whose honor the current festival was held. Then 


14 For Euenus, see Ap. 20b-c, Phdr. 267a. On the relation of 
pleasure and pain, see further, Grg. 496c—97a. 

15 Mousiké has a wider meaning in Greek than “music,” cover- 
ing music, poetry, dance, visual art—what is usually meant in 
modern parlance by “the arts.” For S.’s dreams, see Cri. 44a—b. 
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after this poem to the god, thinking that if one were to be 
a poet one should compose stories, not factual accounts, !6 
and I myself was not a creator of stories, then for this 
reason I worked up the first of the fables of Aesop I came 
across that I had available and that I knew. So, Cebes, 
explain this to Euenus and bid him farewell and, if he has 
any sense, tell him to come chasing after me as quickly as 
possible. But I’m going today it seems: the Athenians com- 
mand it.” 

Now Simmias said: “What a way to encourage Euenus, 
Socrates. I’ve met him many times already, so I’m fairly 
sure, from what I’ve observed, there is no way whatever 
he'll be willing to do what you say.” 

“What do you mean?” he said, “Isn’t Euenus a philos- 
opher?” 

“I believe so,” said Simmias. 

“In that case not only Euenus, but everyone who takes 
a worthwhile interest in the subject will be willing to. 
However perhaps he won't do anything violent to himself 
because people say it’s not right.” And while he was saying 
this he lowered his legs to the ground and remained sitting 
in this position for the rest of the conversation. 

So then Cebes asked him: “What do you mean, Socra- 
tes, it’s not lawful to do oneself violence, but the philoso- 
pher will be willing to follow the dying man?” 

“What, CebesP Have both you and Simmias as friends 
of Philolaus not heard about such things?” 

“Nothing specific, Socrates.” 


17 For detailed discussion of the following argument, see In- 
troduction to Phaedo, section 3 (iii). 
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“Well the same goes for me. I’m talking about them 
from hearsay, so there’s nothing to stop me telling you 
what I happen to have heard. And it’s perhaps especially 
fitting for one who is about to take his leave to examine 
the life beyond and tell stories about it: what kind of ex- 
perience we think it is. What else should one do in the 
time before sunset?” 

“But what on earth are the grounds for saying that it’s 
not right to kill oneself, Socrates? I’ve already heard Phi- 
lolaus ask the question you’ve just asked when he was 
living in our city and I’ve actually heard other people too, 
saying you shouldn't do it, but I’ve never heard anyone say 
anything definite about it.”!8 

“Well you must keep up the effort,” he said, “because 
you may hear something definite. However, perhaps it'll 
seem surprising to you if this alone of all things is straight- 
forward and it never turns out, as with other things too, 
that sometimes and for some people it’s better for a man 
to be dead than alive. But for those for whom it’s better to 
be dead, perhaps it seems surprising to you that it’s not 
holy for these people to do good to themselves but must 
wait for another benefactor.” 

Cebes chuckled quietly and said in his own dialect: 
“Let Zeus be my witness.”!9 

“Well indeed,” said Socrates, “put in this way it would 


in southem Italy. The extant fragments of his work are collected 
in DK B44. 

19 Cebes, from Thebes, uses his native Boeotian dialect form 
of the expression (Attic istō Zeus = “let Zeus be my witness,” 
emphatic agreement, probably for comic effect [“you can say that 
again!]”). 
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seem illogical, however it doesn’t mean it doesn’t have 
some sort of sense perhaps. Now the story told in the se- 
cret writings about these things, that we humans are in a 
kind of prison? and one must not release oneself or run 
away from it, seems to me an important one and is not easy 
to understand. However, Cebes, I do think the following 
is well argued: that it is the gods who have regard for us 
and that we humans are one of the gods’ possessions. Or 
do you not agree with this?” 

“I certainly do,” says Cebes. 

“So,” he said, “in your case too if one of your posses- 
sions were to destroy itself without you indicating that you 
wanted it to die, wouldn’t you be angry with it and, if you 
had some means of punishment, punish it?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Then perhaps from this point of view it isn’t illogical 
that one shouldn’t do away with oneself before god sends 
some necessity, such as the one we now face.” 

“Well,” said Cebes, “that at any rate seems likely. How- 
ever what you were saying just now, that philosophers 
would easily consent to die, that’s what seems odd, Socra- 
tes, if what we were saying just now is reasonable, that it’s 
god who is concerned for us and we are his possessions. 
You see, for those who are most sensible, not to be dis- 
pleased at leaving this service in which the ones in charge 
of them are the best overseers of all, the gods, doesn’t 
make sense. For I can’t imagine the person thinks, once 


20 Phroura = “prison” or “guard duty” (given the context, more 
likely the former here). S. hints here at the Orphic/Pythagorean 
notion of the body imprisoning the soul, an idea that becomes 
more explicit later in the dialogue. 
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he’s released, he'll look after himself better. But perhaps 
a senseless fellow would think that: he must get away from 
his master and he’d never reckon that he shouldn’t run 
away from the good master, but stay with him as long as 
possible, so there'd be no sense in his escaping. But I pre- 
sume anyone with any sense would always be keen to re- 
main with the one better than himself. And yet if this is 
so, Socrates, the opposite of what was said just nowis likely, 
that in fact those with sense ought to be upset at the pros- 
pect of death and those with no sense should welcome it.” 

When he heard this, Socrates seemed to me to like 
Cebes’ persistence and with a glance at us he said: “There 
you are: Cebes always manages to sniff out?! some argu- 
ment or other and he’s not at all willing to be easily per- 
suaded to accept anything anyone says.” 

Simmias joined in and said: “But on this occasion at 
least, Socrates, I think myself too that Cebes is talking 
sense, because why would truly wise men want to run away 
from masters who are better than themselves and lightly 
rid themselves of them? It also seems to me that Cebes is 
directing his argument at you because you’re taking it so 
lightly that you’re leaving behind both us and, as you admit 
yourself, our good rulers the gods.”22 

“What you're both saying is just,” he said, “because 
I think you mean J should defend myself against these 
charges as in a court of law.” 

“Very much so,” said Simmias. 


22 For Cebes and Simmias as unusually sophisticated and te- 


nacious among the Platonic respondents to S., see Introduction 
to Phaedo, section 2. 
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“Well then,” he said, “let me try and defend myself 
before you more convincingly than I did before the jury.” 
For if, Simmias and Cebes,” he said, “I did not think I 
would be going firstly to other gods who are wise and good 
and secondly to men who have died and are better than 
those who are down here, I’d be wrong not to be disturbed 
at the idea of dying. But as it is, be fully aware that I expect 
to go to men who are in fact good—though I wouldn’t af- 
firm this absolutely; however, the conviction that I expect 
to go to the gods who are very good masters—be well as- 
sured that on such matters this is the one thing I would 
affirm, if nothing else. Consequently for these reasons I’m 
not so much disturbed, but am confident there is some- 
thing there for the dead and, as has long been said, it is 
better for those who are good than those who are bad.” 

“What does this mean, Socrates?” asked Simmias. “Is 
it your intention to go off keeping this thought to yourself, 
or would you share it with us too? In fact it certainly seems 
to me that this good thing is to be shared by us as well, and 
at the same time it'll be a defense for you if you can per- 
suade us of what you Say.” 

“Well TIl try,” he said. “First of all let’s examine what it 
is that Crito here seems to me to have been wanting to say 
for some time.” 

“What else, Socrates,” said Crito, “other than that the 
man who is going to give you the poison has been telling 
me for some time that you must be advised to talk as lit- 
tle as possibleP You see he says that people get heated 


24 For accounts in Plato of the fate of good and bad humans 
in the afterlife, see later in this dialogue (Phd. 107d7ff.); cf. Grg. 
524b, Resp. 614bff. 
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through talking too much and that you mustn’t do any- 
thing like this to affect the action of the poison. If not, 
those who do that kind of thing are sometimes forced to 
drink it two or three times.” 

Socrates said: “Well, take no notice of him. Just let him 
be prepared to give me a second dose of his stuff, and a 
third if necessary.” 

“Well I more or less knew you'd say something like 
that,” said Crito, “but he’s been pestering me for some 
time.” 

“Never mind him,” he said. “But right now with you as 
the jury I want to deliver my argument that it seems rea- 
sonable that a man who really has spent his life on phi- 
losophy is steadfast when he is about to die and optimistic 
that he'll be rewarded with the greatest of good things in 
the world to come when he dies. So how this may in fact 
be so, Simmias and Cebes, I'll try to explain. 

“You see it’s likely that other people don’t realize that 
those who engage with philosophy in the right way are 
practicing nothing else but dying and being dead. So if this 
is true, it would surely be absurd to show a keen interest 
in nothing but this for the whole of their life, but, when it 
actually comes, to be angry about what they have enthused 
and busied themselves over for so long.” 

Simmias laughed and said: “Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, 
though I didn’t feel much like laughing a moment ago, 
you've made me laugh. You see I think that most people 
when they hear this very point would think it’s been very 
well said against philosophers—and people from our city 
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would very much agree—that philosophers are in the pro- 
cess of dying in actual fact and they would add that they 
are perfectly aware that the philosophers deserved it. 

“And they'd be telling the truth, Simmias, except the 
bit about their being perfectly aware themselves. You see 
what they fail to notice is the way in which those who 
are truly philosophers want to die and the way in which 
they’re worthy of death and the kind of death it is. Well 
then,” he said, “Let’s keep this conversation among our- 
selves, and never mind talking to them. We think death is 
something specific, don’t we?” 

“Certainly,” said Simmias, joining in. 

“Is it nothing else but the separation of the soul from 
the body? And this is what death is: separated away from 
the soul the body alone by itself; and the soul separated 
away from the body gets to be alone by itself? Death can’t 
be anything other than this, can itP”25 

“No, that’s it,” he said. 

“Consider then, my friend, if in that case you think as 
I do. You see from this I think we shall know more what 
we re inquiring about. Does it seem to you that it’s suitable 
for a philosopher to have shown a keen interest in so- 
called pleasures such as food and drink?”26 

“Indeed, no, Socrates,” said Simmias. 

“What about those of sex?” 


does not, of course, prejudge the issue of whether the soul does 
actually survive and continue to have intelligent existence apart 
from the body, argument over which occupies most of Phaedo. 
See further, Introduction to Phaedo, section 3 (ii). 

26 For the distinction between the pleasures of the body and 
the soul, see, e.g., Ap. 30a—b, Resp. 581 ff. 
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“Definitely not!” 

“What about the other ways in which we look after our 
physical needs? Do you think such a person regards them 
as of value? Do you think for example he attaches any 
value to the acquisition of fine clothes and shoes and all 
the rest of our bodily embellishments, or does he look 
down on them except in so far as there’s an overriding 
necessity to have any of them?” 

“I think he looks down on them, at least the real phi- 
losopher does,” he said. 

“So altogether,” he said, “it seems to you that such a 
person’s concerns are not directed at the body, but that as 
far as he can he has distanced himself from it and his at- 
tention is turned toward his soul?” 

“y do.” 

“So firstly, does this then mean that in such matters the 
philosopher clearly frees his soul as much as possible from 
its association with the body in a way different from other 
people?” 

“It seems so.” 

“And I suppose, Simmias, most people think that the 
man for whom none of such things is pleasing and who 
doesn’t take part in them, doesn’t deserve to live; but he 
who has no concern for the pleasures that are for physical 
satisfaction is aiming to come quite close to death.” 

“Indeed, what yov’re saying is very true.” 

“And then what about the acquisition of understand- 
ing? Is the body a hindrance or not, if one includes it as a 
partner in one’s inquiry? What I mean is as follows: do 
seeing and hearing in human beings contain an element 
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of truth, or at any rate don’t the poets too constantly bab- 
ble on at us about this sort of thing, that we neither hear 
nor see anything accurately?’ Yet if these bodily senses 
are neither precise nor clear, then the rest are hardly likely 
to be either: you see I presume they are all of a lower order 
than these—or do you not think so?” 

“I certainly think they are.” 

“So when does the soul grasp the truth?” he asked. 
“Because whenever it sets about investigating something 
in conjunction with the body, that’s when it’s clearly mis- 
led by it.” 

“You're right.” 

“Isn't it in reasoning, if anywhere at all, that some as- 
pect of reality?® becomes quite clear to it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, and it reasons best, I think, when none of these 
things, hearing, seeing, pain, even pleasure of any sort is 
a harmful distraction, but above all when it gets to be 
alone by itself it can dismiss the body and as far as possible 
without associating with it, or being affected by it, it can 
reach out to reality.” 

“That's right.” 

“So in this case too, does the philosopher's soul espe- 
cially look down on the body, run away from it and seek to 
be alone by itself?” 


22B107 (“Eyes and ears are bad witnesses for men if they have 
souls who cannot understand their language,” trans. Waterfield, 
40). 

28 Reality = “things that are/exist” (ta onta); see also c9. On 
the verb “to be” in this context, see further, Gallop, 92-93. 
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“It seems to.” 

“Now what about the following, Simmias? Do we say 
there exists by itself something just, or not?”?9 

“Zeus, yes, we do!” 

“And something actually beautiful, and good?” 

“Of course.” 

“And have you ever yet set eyes on anything of this 
sort?” 

“Never,” he said. 

“But have you ever perceived them by any other of the 
bodily senses? I’m talking about all of them, such as size, 
health, strength and in a word about the essence of al] of 
other things like this, what each one actually is. Is the tru- 
est view of these seen by means of the body, or is it as 
follows: whoever of us prepares himself to apply his mind 
most rigorously and carefully to the essence of each thing 
he’s investigating, he’s the one who will get closest to a 
knowledge of each one?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then would that person do this most purely who 
would approach each object with the mind alone as far as 
possible, neither taking into account the evidence of his 
eyes in his thinking, nor dragging in any other sense organ 
alongside his reasoning, but by using his mind alone by 
itself and uncorrupted, he’d attempt to track down®? the 
pure and actual form of each and everything that exists by 
itself and dispensing as far as possible with the eyes and 


29 For the first mention in this dialogue of the Forms and their 
implications here, see Introduction to Phaedo, section 3 (iii). 

30 For the hunting metaphor, see above, 63a3. The metaphor 
is continued in b4 and c2. 
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the ears and, in a word, the whole of the body on the 
grounds that it disturbs the soul and prevents it ever pos- 
sessing truth and understanding whenever it is in associa- 
tion with it? Isn’t this the person, Simmias, who will attain 
reality, if indeed anyone can?” 

“What you say is extraordinarily true, Socrates,” said 
Simmias. 

“Therefore,” he said, “from all this it necessarily fol- 
lows that some such belief must present itself to genuine 
philosophers so that they say to each other something like: 
‘it is indeed likely that there is, leading us astray along with 
our reasoning in our inquiry, some sort of sidetrack as it 
were*!—that while we have our bodies and our soul is 
contaminated with such evil, we shall never adequately 
attain what we desire; and this we say is the truth. You see 
the body provides us with countless distractions because it 
must have nourishment, and furthermore, if any illnesses 
attack, they hinder our pursuit of reality. It fills us with all 
kinds of passions, desires, fears and illusions as well as 
much nonsense so that the result is, as the saying goes, 
because of it we really and truly do not have it in us ever 
to think about anything. For nothing causes us wars, re- 
volts and battles other than the body and its appetites. You 
see all wars are caused by the acquisition of money and 
we’re compelled to acquire money because of the body, 
being slaves to its service; and as a result of this for all 
these reasons we lack the time for philosophy. And worst 


31 Or “there is some sort of track as it were, which carries us 
out . . . in our inquiry to the conclusion that . . . ” 
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of all, if any of us does get time away from the body and 
we turn to some inquiry, during our researches noise com- 
ing at us once again from all directions causes both confu- 
sion and shock, so that because of it we are unable to 
discern what is true. But in fact it’s been demonstrated to 
us that, if we’re ever going to attain pure knowledge we 
must get rid of the body and contemplate things them- 
selves using the soul alone. And that is when, it seems, we 
shall be able to gain understanding, which is what we de- 
sire and what we claim to be passionate about, when we 
die, as our argument indicates, but not while we are alive. 
For if it's impossible to know anything in its pure state with 
the aid of the body then one of two things follows: either 
it’s impossible to acquire knowledge anywhere, or only 
when we’re dead. For then the soul will be alone by itself 
separated from the body, but not before. And during the 
time we are alive, it seems that we shall be closest to 
knowledge in this way: if as far as possible we have no 
dealings and share nothing with the body, except where 
absolutely necessary, and we are not infected with its na- 
ture, but cleanse ourselves of it until the god himself re- 
leases us: by keeping ourselves untainted in this way away 
from the foolhardiness of the body it’s likely that we shall 
be among people of like nature and we shall discover 
through our own real selves all that is pure, and this per- 
haps is what the truth is. For it may not be allowed by the 
gods for the impure to lay their hands on what is uncon- 
taminated.’ These are the kinds of things, Simmias, I think 
all who are true lovers of learning should be discussing 
with each other and believing. Or do you not think this is 
right?” 
“Absolutely, Socrates.” 
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“Well then,” said Socrates, “if this is true, my friend, 
there is every hope for anyone arriving at the place where 
I am going, that there, if anywhere, he will gain in good 
measure what most of our preoccupations in our past life 
have been concerned with, so that the journey hence’? 
that is now determined for me will actually take place with 
good prospects for any other person too who thinks his 
mind is prepared—purified, as it were.” 

“Very much so,” said Simmias. 

“Doesn't purification then, as has been argued for a 
while now in our discussion, turn out to be the separation 
of the soul as far as possible away from the body and its 
getting used to being gathered and assembled by itself, 
withdrawn from all parts of the body and living as far as 
possible both in the present circumstances and in the fu- 
ture alone by itself, released, as it were, from the chains 
of the body?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“So it is this that’s given the name death: the freeing 
and separation of the soul from the body?” 

“Yes, most certainly,” he said. 

“Yes, and the ones who always desire most to set it free, 
as we say, and the only ones, are the true philosophers, and 
just this is the proper practice of the philosophers: the 
freeing and separation of soul from body, or isn’t it?” 

“It seems to be.” 

“So as I was saying at the beginning, wouldn't it be ri- 
diculous for a man who's been preparing himself during 
32 “Journey hence,” “migration” = apodémia, also used for a 
journey to the next world in S.’s brief speculation at the end of 
Apology (40e4). See also 6le2 above. 
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his life to live as close as possible to death, and then when 
it does draw near, to be angry?” 

“Ridiculous, of course.” 

“In reality therefore, Simmias,” he said, “those who are 
true philosophers are practicing dying and for them of all 
people death is the least thing to be feared. Consider it 
from the following: if they've been at odds with their body 
at every point, but are keen to have their soul alone by 
itself, wouldn’t it be utterly unreasonable if they were to 
be frightened or annoyed when this happens, if they didn’t 
go gladly to the place where on arrival the expectation is 
that they'll meet with what they desired throughout their 
life—and what they desired was understanding—and be 
rid of that which has lived with them and caused them 
dissatisfaction? Or, when beloved young men have died, 
and wives and sons,3? very many chose of their own accord 
to go to Hades, led on by the expectation of both seeing 
and being with those they longed for, will then someone 
with a real passion for understanding, who has seized this 
same expectation eagerly and wouldn’t find it anywhere 
else worth mentioning except in Hades—will he be angry 
when he dies and will he not go to that very place gladly? 
You must think he will, if he really is a philosopher, my 
friend. For it will be very much his opinion that he will not 
encounter understanding in a pure form anywhere else 
but there. If this is so, as I was saying just now, wouldn't it 


33 “Young men” refers to the younger partners in a homosex- 
ual relationship. Verdenius (“Notes on Plato’s Phaedo”) suggests 
the reference to women and sons should be deleted as a possible 
later gloss irrelevant to the contrast between human sexual pas- 
sion and understanding. See textual note on 68a4. 
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be very unreasonable, if such a person were afraid of 
death?” 

“By Zeus, it would be very unreasonable,” he said. 

“So is this proof enough for you,” he said, “of a man 
who you'd see being angry as he approaches death, that 
he wasn’t after all a lover of wisdom, but of his physical 
needs? This same man, I suppose, turns out to be a lover 
of money and of honor:* indeed either one of the two, or 
both.” 

“It’s very much as you say,” he said. 

“Doesn't this then also mean, Simmias,” he said, “that 
so-called courage is an especially fitting quality for those 
who are of this kind of disposition?” 

“Yes, I'd say so, absolutely,” he said. 

“And likewise temperance too, which is what even the 
majority of people call ‘temperance’; not getting excited 
over ones desires, but treating them with indifference and 
in a orderly way, surely is fitting only for those people who 
despise the physical utterly and live by philosophy?” 

“It must be,” he replied. 

“Yes,” he said, “for if you’re willing to think about the 
courage and temperance of everyone else you'll think it’s 
absurd.” 

“How exactly, Socrates?” 

“You know,” he said, “that all the rest consider death to 
be one of the great evils?” 

“Indeed,” he said. 


34 “Lover of money and honor” (philochrématos kai philoti- 
mos), human types more fully developed in Resp. 9 (580ff.) and 
contrasted with the philosophos, “lover of wisdom,” i.e., the phi- 
losopher. 
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“So do the brave ones among them undergo death in 
fear of greater evils when they do so?” 

“Yes they do.” 

“So all men except philosophers are brave because of 
fear and dread. And yet it’s absurd that one should be 
brave because of fear and cowardice.” 

“Very much so.” 

“What about the well-ordered ones among them? 
Haven't they experienced the same? Are they temperate 
through some kind of self-indulgence? And although we 
say it’s impossible, yet nevertheless their experience con- 
cerning this simpleminded temperance turns out to be 
similar to this: you see because they're afraid of being 
deprived of certain kinds of pleasures and being passion- 
ate about those, they abstain from some because they’re 
overcome by others. And yet they call intemperance being 
controlled by one’s pleasures, but it turns out it’s because 
they're being overpowered by some pleasures, that they’re 
in control of others. This is similar to what was being ar- 
gued just now: they've been made temperate through 
some kind of self-indulgence!”*> 

“Yes, so it seems.” 

“My dear Simmias, I suspect this is not the right ex- 
change with a view to goodness,** to swap around plea- 
sures for pleasures, pains for pains, fear for fear, more for 


sOphrosune (courage and temperance), discussed in more detail 
in Republic 4. The other two are justice and wisdom, the latter, 
controlling the others (69a9-10), being the exclusive province of 
the philosopher. 


36 “Goodness” = areté (virtue). 
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less, exchanging them like coins; but the only true coinage 
for which you must exchange all these is wisdom. And ev- 
erything bought and sold for this and in company with this 
really is courage, temperance, justice, and in short, true 
virtue along with wisdom, whether pleasures and fears and 
all other things of that kind are added or taken away. But 
if they are separated off from wisdom and swapped around 
with each other, virtue of this sort I suspect may be a 
kind of artistic facade?” and in actual fact slavish, and con- 
tains nothing sound nor even true. But the truth in reality, 
temperance and justice and courage, may be a kind of 
cleansing of all these sorts of qualities, and wisdom itself 
may be some kind of purification. And so those who set up 
the initiations for us seem to be not some unenlightened 
types, but have in fact long been saying in riddles that 
whoever arrives in Hades without initiation and enlight- 
enment will wallow in the mud, while he who arrives 
cleansed and initiated will dwell among the gods, There 
are, I assure you, as those who are concerned with the 
rituals say, ‘many who carry the fennel rod, but true initi- 
ates are few.’ In my opinion these initiates are none other 
than those who have practiced philosophy in the right way. 
Indeed I too have neglected nothing of this in my life, at 
least as far as I’ve been able, but have striven in every way 


38 The language of this passage closely connects S.’s philo- 
sophic purification with Orphic rituals: those who arrive in Hades 
“without initiation and enlightenment” (amuétos kai atelestos: c5) 
will “wallow in the mud” (c6, and see also Resp. 363c). The “fen- 
nel rod” in the verse at c8 refers to the wand (thyrsos) carried by 
the initiates of the god Dionysus. 
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to become one of these. If I’ve shown the right kind of 
enthusiasm and we have achieved anything, when we get 
there we shall discover for certain, if god wills it, shortly 
afterward, I think. This then is my defense, Simmias and 
Cebes,” he said, “that it’s reasonable for me to be leaving 
you and that I bear no grudge against those in authority 
here, nor am I angry, as I think that there, no less than 
here, I shall meet with good masters and companions. If 
therefore I am any more persuasive to you in my defense 
than I was before the Athenian jury, that would be well.” 

Now when Socrates had said this, Cebes joined in and 
said: “Socrates, everything else that’s been said seems fine 
to me, but what was said about the soul arouses much 
disbelief in people that when it separates from the body it 
may no longer exist anywhere, but be destroyed and an- 
nihilated on that very same day the person dies, at the very 
moment of being separated from the body and emerging 
like a breath or puff of smoke it may fly away and disap- 
pear and no longer exist anywhere.’ Since, if it indeed 
were somewhere, gathered together alone by itself and 
separated from all those evil things you described just 
now, there would be considerable and auspicious hope, 
Socrates, that what you are saying is true. But perhaps this 
needs not a little reassurance and proof that the soul exists 
after the person has died and has some power and intel- 
ligence.” 

“What you say is true, Cebes,” said Socrates. “But what 


39 This description of the soul emerging from the body re- 
flects a popular image: see, e.g., Hom. Il. 23.100-101, 22.467. In 
the popular view the soul continues a disembodied existence in 
Hades. 
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then are we to do? Or do you want us to go on talking 
about these very matters, whether this is likely to be the 
case or notP” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” said Cebes, “I'd be happy to 
hear whatever opinion you have about them.” 

“Well I certainly don’t think,” said Socrates, “that any- 
one, not even if he were a comic playwright, who has 
heard us would now say that I’m talking gibberish and 
putting forward arguments that are of no concern to me. 
So, if you agree, we ought to continue to look into this. 

“Let's look at it in the following way: whether the souls 
of the dead are in fact in Hades or they aren’t. Now there’s 
an old story we recall that they do exist, having got there 
from here, and moreover that they come back here again 
and are born from the dead.*! And if it is the case that the 
living are born again from the dead, what else could it be 
but that our souls are there? For I can’t imagine they'd 
be brought into being again if they didn’t exist! And this 
would be sufficient proof that this is so, if it were actually 
to become clear that the living come into being from no- 
where other than the dead. But if this is not so, then we 
would need another line of argument.” 

“Indeed we would,” said Cebes. 

“Well then, don’t look at this,” he said, “only from the 
human angle, if you want to understand it more easily, but 
from that of all animals and plants, and by looking col- 
lectively at all things that come into being let’s see whether 


where Strepsiades plans to burn down S.s’ school of adoleschén 
(of idle prattlers). 41 For a more detailed account of the 
“old story,” see Meno 8la-c, where S. attributes the story to 
“priests and priestesses” and quotes Pindar (fr. 133 Snell). 
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everything comes into being in this way, from nowhere but 
opposites from their opposite, where they happen to have 
this kind of characteristic, for example: the beautiful is 
opposite to the ugly, I suppose, the just to the unjust; and 
indeed there are countless others like this. So let's con- 
sider whether for those things that have an opposite, it 
must follow that a particular thing comes into being from 
nowhere else but what is opposite to it. For example, when 
something larger comes into being it must, I suppose, be 
from something that was previously smaller and that then 
became larger, mustn’t it?”42 

“Yes.” 

“Likewise, if something comes to be smaller, will it 
then come to be smaller from something that was previ- 
ously larger?” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“And furthermore, the weaker from the stronger and 
the quicker from the slower.” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“And what about if something worse comes into being, 
isn’t it from something better, and the more just from the 
more unjust?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then we're satisfied on this point then,” he said, “that 
all things come into being in this way: opposite things from 
their opposites?” 

“Very much so.” 

“But what about this? Is there also something like this 
in them: two kinds of generation between all the pairs of 
opposites, as they occur in pairs, from one to the other and 
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conversely from the second to the first? You see, between 
a larger object and a smaller one isn’t there a process of 
growing and diminishing, and so we refer to the one as 
increasing and the other as decreasing?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And so too, we have separation and combination, cool- 
ing and warming and everything like this; even if some- 
times we don’t use these terms, in actual fact it must apply 
in all instances that their coming into existence from each 
other is the process of coming-to-be into each other?” 

“Very much so,” he agreed. 

“And what does that imply?” he asked. “That there’s an 
opposite to living, just being awake is to sleeping?” 

“Indeed there is.” 

“What?” 

“Being dead,” he said. 

“So do these things come into being from each other, 
if indeed they are opposites and are the processes of their 
coming into being two, as they are in pairs?” 

“Of course.” 

“Right then, I'll give you the first pair that I was telling 
you about just now,” said Socrates, “both itself and its 
processes, and you give the other one. I mean sleeping 
and being awake, and that being awake comes about from 
sleeping and sleeping from being awake and their pro- 
cesses are first going to sleep and second waking up. Is that 
enough for you,” he asked, “or not?” 

“Perfectly.” 
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“Good. Now you tell me in this way,” he said, “about 
life and death. Aren’t you saying that being dead is the 
opposite of being alive?” 

“Iam.” 

“And they come about from each other.” 

“Yes.” 

“So what is it that comes about from that which is liv- 
ing?” 

“That which is dead,” he said. 

“And what is that comes from that which is dead?” 

“It must be agreed,” he said, “that it’s the living.” 

“Then living things and beings must come into exis- 
tence from the dead, Cebes?” 

“It looks like it.” 

“So then our souls exist in Hades” he said. 

“It seems so.” 

“Then is the one of the two processes regarding these 
things actually obvious? Dying is quite obvious presum- 
ably, or isn’t itP” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“How shall we deal with this then?” he asked. “Shall 
we not put forward the opposite process as a counterbal- 
ance, otherwise the nature of things will be lopsided in this 
respect? Or should we set some opposite process against 
dying?” 

“Yes I suppose we should,” he said. 

“What will this be?” 

“Coming back to life.” 

“Therefore,” he said, “if there is a return to life, then 
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this process of coming back to life would be from the dead 
to the living.” 

“Indeed.” 

“In that way too we’re agreed then that the living have 
come into being from the dead no less than the dead have 
from the living, and this being the case I presume that it 
seemed sufficient proof that the souls of the dead must 
exist somewhere from where indeed they come back into 
being.” 

“It seems to me, Socrates,” he said, “from what we’ve 
agreed this must be how it is.” 

“Then consider it in this way, Cebes,” he said, “and you 
will see, I think, that we’re not wrong to have made this 
agreement. For if things did not always balance out with 
their opposites when they come into being, going round 
in a circle as it were, but if coming into being were only in 
a straight line from the opposite to the opposite and did 
not bend back to the other side and make the turn,” do 
you realize that all dying things would have the same pat- 
tern and would undergo the same process and coming into 
being would cease.” 

“How do you mean?” he said. 

“It’s not at all difficult to understand what I’m saying,” 
he said; “after all, for example, if there was a going to 
sleep, but waking didn’t balance it up by coming into being 
out of sleeping, do you realize that in dying everything 
would show that Endymion is insignificant and would no- 
where to be seen on account of everything else being in 


return to the starting point. The “circle” (b1) reflects the Py- 
thagorean/Orphic Wheel of Birth. 
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the same state as he, namely being asleep?“4 And if every- 
thing were combined together and not separated out, then 
Anaxagoras’ maxim would soon come true: ‘All things to- 
gether. Likewise also, my dear Cebes, if everything that 
partakes of life were to die, and when it died the dead were 
to remain in this form and not come back to life again, isn’t 
it absolutely inevitable that all things that are dying would 
be dead and nothing would be alive? For if the living came 
from things other than the dead and the living died, what 
means are there to prevent everything being consumed in 
death?” 

“None whatsoever, it seems to me, Socrates,” said 
Cebes, “and I think what you’re saying is true in every 
respect.” 

“Yes this is most certainly the case, Cebes, as I see it, 
and we’re not being misled in agreeing just these things: 
there really is coming back to life and the living come into 
being from the dead, and the souls of the dead do exist.” 

“And furthermore,” said Cebes taking up the point, 
“according to that argument, Socrates, if what you've fre- 
quently put forward is true, that for us learning is actually 
nothing other than recollection, then according to that 
I think it must be that what we now recollect we have 
learned at some previous time. But this is impossible 


the original state of things, where everything formed an inchoate 
mass. He features again, more crucially, in Phaedo at 97b-99d, 
and is also referred to, in passing, at Ap. 26d. 

46 Plato’s S. developed the theory of learning as recollection 
in Meno 81-86, to which Cebes may be referring here. For 
discussion of this argument (73a7-77a7), see Introduction to 
Phaedo, section 3 (v). 
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unless our soul existed somewhere before it came into 
being in this human form. So in this way too the soul seems 
to be immortal.” 

“But Cebes,” said Simmias breaking in, “what were the 
proofs for all of this? Remind me, as I don’t quite remem- 
ber right now.” 

“By a single argument,” replied Cebes, “an excellent 
one: that when questioned, if one puts the question prop- 
erly, people describe for themselves everything as it is. Yet 
if they didn’t actually have knowledge and the right argu- 
ment in them, they wouldn't be able to do this. Therefore 
if one takes them to diagrams, or anything else of this kind, 
then it proves most clearly that this is right.”4” 

“But if you’re not convinced by that, Simmias,” said 
Socrates, “consider whether you agree if you look at it in 
the following way. For apparently you really don’t believe 
how so-called learning can be recollection?” 

“It’s not that I don’t believe it,” replied Simmias, “but 
I need to experience just that,” he said, “what our discus- 
sion is about, recollection. I can just about remember from 
what Cebes was attempting to argue, and I’m convinced, 
and yet none the less I’d like to hear now how you under- 
took to argue it yourself.” 

“T did it like this,” he said: “you see, I presume we agree 
that if someone recalls something, he must have known it 
at some point before.” 

“Indeed,” he said. 

“And do we also agree that whenever knowledge comes 
in such a way it is recollection? Shall I tell you in what way? 


47 A likely reference to the “diagram” in Meno 84d-85b, 


which enables Meno’s slave, by being questioned, to “recollect” 
knowledge of some basic geometry. 
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It’s like this: if someone learns some particular thing either 
by seeing or hearing it, or applying any other kind of sense 
perception, not only does he recognize that thing, but he 
can also conceive a second object of which it isn’t the same 
knowledge, but a different one: do we not then rightly say 
that he was reminded of this thing of which he had the 
thought?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“For example the following: I take it the knowledge of 
a person and the knowledge of a lyre are different.” 

“Of course.” 

“Then do you think that when lovers see a lyre, or a 
cloak, or anything else their loved ones habitually use, 
their reaction that follows is that they both recognize the 
lyre and perceive in their mind the form of the boy whose 
lyre it isP This is recollection. In just such a way anyone 
seeing Simmias is often reminded of Cebes, and I imagine 
there could be countless other examples like this.” 

“Yes indeed, by Zeus, numberless,” said Simmias. 

“Therefore,” he said, “such a thing is a form of recol- 
lection, isn’t it? Especially moreover when one experi- 
ences this about those things that have already slipped the 
mind through the passage of time and one’s not thinking 
about them.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“And what then?” he asked. “Is it possible from seeing 
a drawing of a horse, or a drawing of a lyre to be reminded 
of a person, and to be reminded of Cebes by seeing a 
drawing of Simmias?P” 

“Definitely.” 

“And therefore be reminded of the real Simmias by 
seeing a drawing of Simmias?” 
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“It’s possible, certainly,” he said. 

“Isn't it the case, then, that in all these examples it turns 
out that recollection comes from their similarities, but also 
from their differences?” 

“It does.” 

“But when someone is reminded of something from the 
similarities must he not also experience thinking whether 
there is or isn’t something missing as regards the similarity 
in relation to what he’s reminded of?” 

“He must,” he said. 

“Then consider,” he said, “if the following is right: we 
say, I think, there exists something equal. I don’t mean a 
piece of wood is equal to a piece of wood or a stone is equal 
to a stone, or anything else of this sort, but something be- 
yond all these, something different, the equal itself. Are 
we to say there is something such as this, or nothing?” 

“Yes, we certainly are, by Zeus, most emphatically!” 

“Do we also know it, what it is?” 

“Indeed we do,” he said. 

“Where did we get our knowledge of it from? Isn’t it 
the case that from what we were talking about just now, 
when we saw pieces of wood, stones, or any other objects 
that are equal, that we thought of that object, it being 
something other than these things? Or does it not seem to 
be something other to you? Again, consider it like this: 
don’t equal stones and pieces of wood, even though they 
are the same ones, seem equal to one person but not to 
another?’”® 


48 Or: “ . . . equal to one thing . . . not to another,” or: (from 
an alternative textual reading, see textual note) “ . . . equal at one 
time ... not at another.” 
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“Certainly.” 

“What then? Have there been times when the equals 
themselves appeared to be unequal to you, or equality 
inequality?” 

“No never Socrates!” 

“Then,” he said, “these equal things and the equal itself 
are not the same thing.” 

“Not at all, as I see it, Socrates.” 

“And yet is it from these equals,” he said, “although 
they’re other than that equal, that you nevertheless have 
brought to mind and gained your knowledge of it?” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“Either from being like or unlike them?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But anyway it makes no difference,” he said; “as long 
as when you saw one thing from your observation you 
envisaged another, whether it was similar or different,” he 
said, “it has to be that this is recollection.” 

“Most definitely!” 

“What then?” he asked. “Is it that we have some such 
experience regarding the similarities in the pieces of wood 
and those equalities we were just talking about? Do they 
seem to us to be equals, just as that which is equality itself, 
or do they fall short at all of that equality in respect of 
being such a thing as the equal, or not at all?” 

“They’re well short,” he said. 

“So we agree then that whenever someone sees some- 
thing and thinks: ‘what I now see tends to be like some one 
of the other things that exist, but falls short and can’t be 
like that other thing, but is inferior,’ it must be, I suppose, 
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that he who thinks this actually has previous knowledge of 
that which he says it resembles but falls short.” 

“It has to be so.” 

“Well then? Have we too had such an experience, or 
haven’t we about equal things and the equal itself?” 

“Indeed we have.” 

“Then we must have had knowledge of equality before 
that time when, seeing equal things for the first time, we 
came to have it in mind that all these things aim to be like 
equality, but fall short of it.” 

“That is so.” 

“But yet again we also agree on this: that we didn’t 
come to have it in mind, nor is it possible to have it in mind 
from anywhere except seeing, touching, or using any other 
of our perceptions. I regard all these as being the same.” 

“They are the same, Socrates, considering at least what 
our discussion is aiming to reveal.” 

“But also we must of course observe that it is from our 
perceptions that everything in our perceptions aims for 
what is actual equality and falls short of it. Or what do we 
mean?” 

“That is it.” 

“Then it must have been before we began to see and 
hear and have other sensations, I take it, that we acquired 
our knowledge of what the actual equal is, if we were go- 
ing to refer to it the equals we’ve gained from our percep- 
tions, having in mind the fact that all these reach out to- 
ward the actual equality, but are inferior to it.” 
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“From what’s been said, it must be so, Socrates.” 

“Well then, were we able to see and hear and use our 
other senses from the moment of birth?” 

“Indeed.” 

“But we must, we’re saying, have acquired our knowl- 
edge of the equal before this?” 

Xes.” 

“Then it seems we must have acquired it before we 
were born.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Therefore if we acquired it before we were born and 
were born in possession of it, did we have knowledge, both 
before being born and at the very moment of being born, 
not only of the equal and of the greater and the less, but 
also of all such things? You see our discussion now is no 
more about the equal than about the beautiful, the good, 
the just and the holy themselves, and, as I say, about all 
things on which we've put this seal, the ‘what it is’ both in 
putting our questions when we ask questions and giving 
our answers when we give answers. Consequently it has to 
be that we gained our knowledge of all these things before 
we were born.” 

“That is so.” 

“And if on the one hand having gained it we have not 
forgotten it every time, it must be that we are always being 
brought into being with this knowledge and always have it 
throughout our lives. For this is what knowing is, having 
gained knowledge of something we hold on to it and have 
not lost it—or is this not what we mean by forgetting, Sim- 
mias, the loss of knowledge?” 

“Absolutely, in my view, Socrates,” he said. 
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“But on the other hand, I think, if after gaining it be- 
fore birth we lost it in the process of being born and later 
on using our senses recover that knowledge of the abso- 
lutes that we had once before, wouldn’t what we call learn- 
ing be the recovery of our own knowledge? And in my 
view in referring to this as recollection are we right to use 
this word?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Yes indeed, for it did appear possible that if someone 
perceived something, either by seeing it, or hearing, or 
applying any other kind of perception, from this he could 
think of something else that he had forgotten, which this 
came close to, either dissimilar or similar to it.49 The re- 
sult I’m saying is one of two things, either we were born 
with a knowledge of these things and we all know them 
throughout our lives, or later on those who we say are 
learning are doing nothing other than calling things to 
mind and the learning process would be recollection.” 

“This is certainly the case, Socrates.” 

“Which one do you choose then, Simmias? Were we 
born with knowledge, or do we later recall knowledge of 
things that we gained previously?” 

“I can’t make up my mind, Socrates, at this moment.” 

“What then? Can you decide on the following and what 
do you think about it? Would a man with understanding 
of what he knows be able to give an account of it, or not?” 

“Of course he must be able to, Socrates,” he said. 


49 This was argued at 73c5-74a8, 
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“Indeed, and do you think everyone can give an expla- 
nation for what we were just talking about?”50 

“Well I wish they could,” said Simmias, “but I’m really 
rather afraid that by this time tomorrow there'll no longer 
be anyone here capable of making a decent job of this.” 

“So you don’t think all people have knowledge of these 
things, Simmias?” he said. 

“Not at all.” 

“Then they call to mind what they once learned?” 

“They must do.” 

“When did our souls gain knowledge of them? It cer- 
tainly wasn’t since the time when we were born as human 
beings.” 

“No indeed.” 

“Before that, then.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then our souls existed before that, before they ex- 
isted in human form, without bodies, and they had under- 
standing.” 

“Unless after all we gain our knowledge of these things 
at the very moment we are born, Socrates: there’s still this 
time left.” 

“Well then, my friend, at what other time do we lose 
it? After all we certainly aren't born with it, as we agreed 
a little while ago. Or do we lose it at the time we acquire 
it, or have you any other time to suggest?” 


50 J.e., give an explanation (i.e., rational account: dounai 
logon: b5) of what was mentioned in 75cl1-d2, how we know 
about “the beautiful,” “the good,” etc.—that is, provide a neces- 
sary requirement for something to qualify as knowledge, accord- 
ing to Plato’s S. (and argued extensively in Euthyphro). 
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“No way, Socrates! I didn’t realize I was talking non- 
sense.” 

“Is this then how it is with us, Simmias? If the things 
we're always on about exist: a beauty, a good, and every 
such essence,*! and we compare all we get from our senses 
with this essence, rediscovering what was formerly ours, 
and we compare these things with it, it must be that, just 
as these essences exist, so too our soul exists even before 
we have come into being, But if these don’t exist, wouldn’t 
this line of argument be pointless? Is this right then, and 
is it equally necessary both that these essences exist, and 
that our souls existed before we came into being; and if 
the one did not, neither did the other?” 

“Its abundantly clear to me, Socrates,” said Simmias, 
“the same must apply to both and it’s opportune that your 
argument has recourse to similarity between both our soul 
before we were born and the essence you’re now talking 
about. For my part I've got nothing that’s as clear as this 
to me, that all such things exist as surely as any can: beau- 
tiful, good, and all the others that you were talking about 
just now. And for me at any rate I think the case is suffi- 
ciently proven.” 

“And how does Cebes react to itP” said Socrates. “You 
see we have to persuade Cebes too.” 

“Well enough,” said Simmias, “as far as I can see. And 
yet he’s the most obstinate of people when it comes to not 
accepting arguments. But still I do think he’s been suffi- 
ciently persuaded that our soul existed before we were 


51 “Essence” (ousia), often used by Plato in contrast to “attri- 
bute” (pathos), e.g., essential beauty itself as opposed to its attri- 
butes in objects perceived by the senses, e.g., a beautiful person, 
etc. For these terms contrasted elsewhere, see Euthphr. 1la6-b1. 
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born. However, whether it'll still be there when we die, I 
don’t think has been demonstrated, Socrates, even to me. 
But what Cebes was saying just now is still holding us 
back: the fear of most people that the soul may be dis- 
persed at the very moment when a person dies and that is 
the end of its existence. Tell me what’s stopping it coming 
into being and being brought together from somewhere 
else and existing before reaching a human body, and when 
it has arrived and then departs from it, it too dies itself and 
is annihilated?” 

“A good point, Simmias,” said Cebes, “for it seems that 
half, as it were, of what was wanted has been proved, that 
our soul existed before we were born, but we must prove 
in addition that when we die too it will exist just as much 
as before we were born, if the proof is to be made in full.” 

“It has been proved even as it is, Simmias and Cebes” 
said Socrates, “if you’re willing to combine this argument 
with the one we agreed to before, that every living thing 
comes into being from the dead.53 You see if the soul on 
the one hand has a previous existence, and on the other it 
must enter the living being and come into existence from 
no other source than death and come into being from 
being dead, how can it not be essential for it to exist even 
when one dies, since it has to come into being again? So 
what you're now saying has already been proved. Never- 
theless it seems to me both you and Simmias would gladly 
discuss this argument thoroughly still further and that you 
have the childish fear that the wind may really blow the 
soul away in all directions and scatter it when it leaves the 


52 At 70a. 53 Agreed at 72a—d. 
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body, especially when someone happens to die not when 
there’s no wind, but in a mighty tempest.”54 

And Cebes chuckled and said: “Try and reassure us, 
Socrates, as if we were frightened. Or rather, not as if we 
are afraid, but perhaps as if there is some child within us 
who is afraid of such things. So, try and persuade him not 
to be afraid of death as if it’s the bogeyman.” 

“Well you must sing to him every day,” said Socrates, 
“until you magic it away.” 

“Then where, Socrates,” he said, “are we going to get 
a good enchanter to charm away these sorts of fears, since 
you,” he said, “are abandoning usP”®5 

“Greece is a large country, Cebes,” he said, “where I 
imagine there are some good men, and there are many 
non-Greek people too all of whom you must track down 
in your search for such an enchanter, sparing neither 
money nor effort since there’s nothing more opportune 
you could spend your money on. You must also look for 
them among yourselves. You see you probably couldn't 
easily find people more able to do this than yourselves.” 

“Well,” said Cebes, “that indeed will be done; but Jet’s 
get back to where we left off, if that is to your liking.” 

“Indeed it is: how could it not be?” 

“Good,” he said. 

“So then,” said Socrates, “we must ask ourselves some- 


55 For the idea of “charms” as “fine words” (kalous logous) that 
cure the soul by implanting values such as temperance, etc., see 
Charm. 157a. 
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thing on the lines of: what kind of thing is liable to this fate 
of being dispersed, and in the case of what kind of thing 
is it appropriate for us to fear it may happen and for what 
kind is it notP Then afterward we must consider further to 
which class the soul belongs and from these results either 
feel confident or afraid on behalf of our soul?” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“Is something that has been put together and that is 
naturally composite liable to undergo being taken apart in 
the same way it was put together, but if something is ac- 
tually incomposite, isn’t this alone, if anything, liable not 
to be affected in this way?” 

“I think that’s right,” said Cebes. 

“Well then isn’t it most likely that those things that 
always remain in the same state consistently are the in- 
composite, while those that are sometimes one sometimes 
another and never in the same state are composite?” 

“I think so.” 

“Right,” he said, “let’s move on to those same matters 
we were discussing in our earlier argument. Is the actual 
essence whose reality we are discussing in our questions 
and answers”© always in the same identical state, or is it 
sometimes one thing, sometimes another? Does the equal 
by itself, the beautiful by itself, each thing by itself that 
exists, that which is, ever allow any kind of change? Or 
does what each of them is, being uniform in and of itself 
always keep the identical state and never allows any kind 
of change anywhere or anyhow?” 

“It must always keep its identical state, Socrates,” said 
Cebes. 


56 At 74b2ff., 
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“But what about the many kinds of beauty such as of 
human beings, or of horses, or of clothes, or of any other 
such kinds of thing whatsoever, or of equals, or all the 
things that have the same name as those essences? Do they 
remain in the same state, or is it the complete opposite for 
them, and they virtually never ever remain in the same 
state consistent within themselves, or in relation to each 
other?” 

“Again, that’s right,” said Cebes. “They never remain 
the same.” 

“Now those things you can touch and see and perceive 
by your other senses, but for the things that remain in the 
same state there’s nothing you could ever apprehend them 
with except by the application of the intellect, is there: 
after all, such things are invisible and not to be seen?” 

“You're absolutely right,” he said. 

“Do you want us in that case to posit two kinds of exist- 
ing things,” he asked: “the one visible, the other invisible?” 

“Yes, let’s do that,” he said. 

“And the invisible is always in the same state, and the 
visible never in the same state?” 

“Yes, let’s posit that too.” 

“So come on then,” he said, “is there any other part of 
ourselves apart from that which is body and another part 
which is soulP”?’ 

“No, there is nothing else,” he said. 

“Which class then would we say that the body is more 
like and more akin toP”®® 


57 For this assumption, see above, n. 25. 


58 For the “argument from affinity,” see Introduction to 
Phaedo, section 3 (vi). 
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“Well, that’s obvious,” he said, “in all respects it’s more 
like the visible.” 

“What about the soul: visible or invisible?” 

“Well it can’t be seen by human beings at any rate, 
Socrates,” he said. 

“And yet we were talking about things that are by na- 
ture visible and other things that are not visible to human 
beings. Or do you think it’s related to something else?” 

“No, it’s related to human beings.” 

“What are we saying about the soul then? Is it some- 
thing visible or invisible?” 

“It can’t be seen.” 

“Invisible then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the soul is something more like the invisible 
than the body, and the body more like the visible.” 

“Absolutely, Socrates, it has to be.” 

“And werent we also saying this a while ago:59 that 
whenever the soul uses the body to examine something, 
either through sight or hearing or some other means of 
perception—for examining something by means of per- 
ception is examination by means of the body—then it’s 
dragged by the body toward those things that are never in 
a constant state, and it wanders about itself, is confused 
and becomes dizzy as if drunk, in that it’s in contact with 
that kind of thing?” 

“Very much so.” 

“But whenever the soul examines something on its 
own, it departs there to the pure, the eternal, the immor- 
tal and constant state of being, and being akin to it, always 


59 At 65a-67b. 
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gets to be with the absolute whenever it comes to be by 
itself, and exists for itself; and it ceases its wandering about 
and, around those entities, it’s always in the same constant 
state because it’s in contact with beings of that sort: and 
this experience it goes through is known as wisdom, isn’t 
it?” 

“Certainly,” he said, “you’re right and what you're say- 
ing is true, Socrates.” 

“So from our previous discussion and what we’re now 
saying, to which class do you think the soul has a closer 
resemblance and more affinity?” 

“It seems to me that everyone, Socrates,” he said, 
“would agree from this kind of inquiry, even the most 
dimwitted, that the soul is completely and utterly a thing 
more like that which is unchanging, rather than that which 
isn't.” 

“And what about the body?” 

“Like the other one.” 

“Then look at it this way also: whenever soul and body 
are in the same place nature directs the latter to serve and 
be governed and the former to govern and be master; and 
on this subject again, which one do you think resembles 
the divine and which the mortal? Or do you not think the 
divine is naturally such as to govern and control and the 
mortal to be governed and serve?” 

“I do.” 

“Which one does the soul resemble, then?” 

“It’s clear, Socrates, that the soul is like the divine and 
the body the mortal.” 

“Then consider, Cebes,” he said, “if from everything 
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that’s been said we're agreed on this: that the entity that 
is most like the divine, the immortal, the intelligible, the 
uniform, the indivisible, and is in itself always absolutely 
constant is the soul, while on the other hand that which is 
most like the human, mortal, unintelligible, the complex 
and divisible and never remaining totally consistent within 
itself is the body. Do we have anything else to say to coun- 
ter this, Cebes, whereby it is not so?” 

“No, we don’t.” 

“What then? If this is the case, isn’t it in the nature of 
things that the body will quickly disintegrate, but the soul 
on the other hand is altogether indissoluble, or something 
close to this?” 

“Of course.” 

“Now you know,” he said, “that whenever a person dies, 
the visible part of him, his body, even while it remains 
visible, which of course we call his corpse, is liable to 
disintegrate, fall to pieces and is dispersed. None of this 
happens immediately, but it survives for quite a long time, 
and if someone with a body in good condition dies, and at 
the right time of year, even more so. Now if the body is 
shrunk and embalmed as well, as they're embalmed in 
Egypt,’ it remains practically intact for an incalculable 
length of time, and, even if it decomposes, some parts of 
the body, the bones and sinews and everything of that sort 
are still so to speak immortal. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“On the other hand does the soul then, the invisible 


60 The importance of Egypt in Plato’s writings is widely at- 
tested, often as an example of permanence, e.g., Leg. 2.656dff., 
660c. 
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part, which makes its way to another place of that kind, 
noble, pure and invisible: Hades in the true sense,®! to be 
with the good and wise god where, if the god wills it, my 
soul too must go directly—will this soul of ours, being 
naturally of such a kind, be immediately dispersed and 
destroyed when it is separated from the body, as most 
people say? Far from it, my dear Cebes and Simmias; on 
the contrary, it’s much more as follows: if it is pure when 
it separates off and drags nothing of the body with it since 
it has not willingly had any association with it in life, but 
has avoided it and drawn itself together into itself, since 
this has always been its habit—that is nothing other than 
practicing philosophy correctly and, in fact, practicing 
dying readily. Or would this not be the way to cultivate 
dying?” 

“Yes, absolutely.” 

“Being in such a condition, does it then make for what 
is like it, the invisible, the divine and immortal and wise, 
and on arriving there isn’t it’s lot to be happy, being rid of 
wandering aimlessly, foolishness, fears, wild sexual pas- 
sions and the other human evils, and, just as it’s said of the 
initiated, does it not truly spend the rest of time among 
the gods? Are we to put it like this, Cebes, or in a differ- 
ent way?” 

“Zeus, no! Just like this,” said Cebes. 

“On the other hand, in my view, if when it is released 
from the body it is polluted and uncleansed, in that it has 


back to Hom. Il. 5.84445, where the goddess Athena puts on the 
“cap of Hades” to make herself invisible. In Crat. 404b, however, 
Plato rejects this derivation in favor of a connection with the 
Greek for “to know” (eidenai). 
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been continually with the body and serving it and loving 
it, and so bewitched by it and the influence of its desires 
and pleasures as to think that nothing is real but the cor- 
poreal, which one can touch and see and drink and eat and 
use for sexual pleasure, and it has become used to hating, 
fearing, and avoiding what is obscure and invisible to the 
eyes, but intelligible and to be grasped by philosophy: do 
you think the soul in this state would be released untar- 
nished alone by itself?” 

“In no way whatsoever,” he said. 

“No, I think it will have been bound up with the cor- 
poreal, which the association and close proximity of the 
body has made naturally ingrained in it, because of con- 
tinual association and frequent practice?” 

“Very much so.” 

“And you must suppose, my friend, that this corporeal 
element is weighty and heavy, earthy and visible. Indeed 
such a soul that has this is weighed down and dragged back 
to the visible world by fear of both the invisible and Hades, 
so it’s said, circling aimlessly among the tombstones and 
graves, among which indeed some shadowy apparitions of 
souls have actually been seen, the kind of images that such 
souls produce that have not been released in a pure state, 
but having a share in the visible can thus be seen.”® 

“It seems likely, Socrates.” 

“Indeed it is likely, Cebes, and in no respect are they 
the souls of good people, but of inferior ones that are 
forced to roam about in such places paying the price for 


62 An adaptation by Plato of a popular and traditional belief 
in ghosts haunting their graves and unable to find release, to the 
idea of souls as semivisible, because weighted down with corpo- 
real elements and unable to depart to the other world. 
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their former way of life that was evil. Moreover they roam 
about to the point when through their desire for their close 
companion, the corporeal, they are bound again to the 
body. And as you’d expect they're bound to whatever char- 
acters they actually cultivated in their lifetime.” 

“What types do you mean by this, Socrates?” 

“For example those who have indulged in gluttony, out- 
rageous behavior and love of drinking and haven’t been on 
their guard against them are likely to take the form of the 
family of asses and such animals. Or do you not think so?” 

“Oh I do. What you say is very likely.” 

“And those who have given priority to injustice, tyr- 
anny, and stealing belong to the family of wolves, hawks 
and kites: or where else do we say such souls go?” 

“Doubtless,” said Cebes, “into such families.” 

“So it’s clear then,” he said, “that wherever the others 
go is in each case according to the similarity of their train- 
ing, isn’t itP” 

“It’s clear indeed,” he said, “of course.” 

“So are the happiest of these and those who go to the 
best place the ones who have practiced common and civic 
virtue, which they actually call temperance and justice, 
which have come about from habit and practice without 
philosophy and reason?” 

“In what respect are these the happiest?” 

“In that it’s likely that these return to a civic and culti- 
vated family, such as of bees perhaps, or wasps, or ants, or 
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back again to the very same one, the human race, and from 
them we get men of moderation.”® 

“That’s likely.” 

“But for one who hasn’t practiced philosophy and 
who leaves without being thoroughly purified it isn’t sanc- 
tioned to go to the family of gods, unless he is a lover 
of learning. This is the reason, my friends Simmias and 
Cebes, that those who are rightly philosophers abstain 
from all bodily desires, strengthen their resolve and do not 
surrender themselves to them, not through any fear of 
squandering their resources, or poverty like the majority 
of lovers of money; nor again do they keep away from them 
through fear of dishonor or the disgrace of depravity such 
as those who are ambitious to rule and be respected.” 

“No, for that would not be fitting, Socrates,” said 
Cebes. 

“Indeed it would not, by Zeus,” he said. “That’s why, 
Cebes, those who care in some way for their own soul, but 
do not live getting their bodies into shape, dismiss all these 
people; they don’t proceed on the same principles as the 
others do—men who don’t know where they’re going; but 
they themselves consider that they must not do anything 
contrary to philosophy, and by both the release of the soul 
and its purification they are turned this way and follow it 
where it leads.” 

“How, Socrates?” 


64 For those practicing virtues for prudential reasons, whom 


genuine philosophers avoid, see above, 68dff. For “those who are 
ambitious to rule,” see Resp. 8.545bff., on the “Timarchic Man.” 
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“TI tell you,” he said. “You see those who love learning 
recognize that philosophy takes in hand their soul, which 
is utterly bound up in the body and fastened to it and 
forced to examine reality through it, as if through prison 
bars, but not by itself on its own, and is wallowing in total 
ignorance; and philosophy has discerned that the cunning 
thing about the prison is that it comes from desire, as if 
the prisoner were himself the chief accomplice in his be- 
ing tied up. So what I’m saying is that the lovers of learn- 
ing recognize that philosophy, in taking their soul in hand 
in this state, gently reassures it and tries to release it by 
demonstrating that inquiry through the eyes is full of de- 
ception, as also is that through the ears and the other 
senses. It persuades it to retreat from these senses except 
where it is necessary to use them, and encourages the soul 
to gather and collect itself together and trust nothing else 
but itself in itself, whichever of the realities alone by itself 
it thinks about alone by itself; but to consider nothing as 
true that it examines through other means, what is variable 
in varying conditions: that kind of thing is perceivable and 
visible, but the soul sees what is intelligible and invisible. 
So thinking it mustn’t oppose this release, the soul of a 
true philosopher for that reason keeps away from plea- 
sures, desires, pains, and fears as far as it can, reckoning 
that whenever you're over much affected by pleasure or 
pain or fear or desire you don’t suffer so great harm from 
these, the ones that you’d think, for example falling ill, or 
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spending money on your desires, but you do suffer the 
greatest and ultimate of all evils and take no account of it.” 

“What is this, Socrates?” said Cebes. 

“That the soul of every person, at the same time as 
experiencing extreme pleasure or pain over something, is 
compelled to suppose that whatever it is suffering in par- 
ticular is the most palpable and most real, even though it’s 
not so. Things like this are especially those seen, or is that 
not so?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Isn't it in this experience that the soul is especially 
bound fast by the body?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Because each pleasure and pain fixes it as if with a nail 
and pins it to the body and makes it body-like, supposing 
that whatever the body says is the truth. You see as a re- 
sult of sharing the body's beliefs and enjoying the same 
things, it’s compelled, I think, to become the same in its 
habits and upbringing that are such that it never reaches 
Hades in purity but must always depart infected by the 
body, so that it quickly falls back into another body again 
and grows there like a seed sown, and as a result of this 
has no part in communion with the divine, the pure and 
uniform.” 

“What you say is very true, Socrates,” said Cebes. 

“These then are the reasons, Cebes, why those who are 
justly lovers of learning are orderly and courageous, not 
the reasons given by the majority of people: or do you 
think otherwise?” 


65 I.e., for the prudential reasons outlined at 82c. 
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“No, indeed I don’t!” 

“Indeed no; but the soul of a philosophic man would 
reason it out in this way: and it wouldn’t think that phi- 
losophy is obliged to set it free, yet that when philosophy 
has freed it, it should of its own accord hand itself back to 
pleasure and pain and bind itself up with them again and 
carry out a never-ending task of a Penelope working away 
in reverse at some kind of loom.® Rather, in bringing 
about a respite from these emotions, following reason and 
being always engaged in it, contemplating the truth, the 
divine and not what is based on opinion, and being nour- 
ished by it, it believes it must live in this way as long as it 
lives, and when it dies and reaches what is akin to it and 
of like nature, be rid of human evils. Indeed from such 
nurture and having practiced these things, Simmias and 
Cebes, there is no danger that it will fear that, torn apart 
in its separation from the body it may depart, blown away 
by the winds, go flying off, and no longer be anything any- 
where at all.” 

Now after Socrates had spoken, there was silence for a 
long time. And Socrates, by the look of him, was him- 
self absorbed in the argument he had given, and so were 
the majority of us. Cebes and Simmias were talking to- 
gether quietly and when he saw this Socrates asked them 
both: “What’s this? Surely you don’t think what’s been dis- 
cussed isn’t enough? To be sure, there are still plenty of 
doubts and counterattacks to be made if one’s really going 


father-in-law, Laertes, and, prolonging the task to avoid remar- 


riage to one of her pressing suitors, she worked “in reverse,” by 
unpicking at night what she had woven during the day. 
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to explore them adequately. Now if you’re contemplating 
something else, I’m speaking beside the point. But if you 
have any problems about any of these matters, don’t hesi- 
tate to speak and go through them yourselves, if it seems 
to you it could somehow have been argued better; and 
what's more, take me along with you too if you think you 
can make better progress with my help.” 

Simmias accordingly said: “Well, Socrates, PI] tell you 
the truth. You see each of us has been at a loss for some 
time and has been nudging and urging the other to ask 
questions in our eagerness to hear the answer, but hesitat- 
ing to cause trouble in case it seems tactless to you in view 
of your present misfortune.” 

And when he heard this he chuckled quietly and said: 
“Dear me, Simmias! Pd find it truly difficult to persuade 
other people that I don’t consider my present position to 
be a misfortune when I can’t even persuade both of you, 
but you're afraid that I’m now somewhat more disgruntled 
than in my past life. Moreover it seems you think I’m in- 
ferior in my prophesying to the swans who, when they 
perceive that they must die, although they could sing be- 
fore, they now sing at their loudest and most beautiful, 
rejoicing in the fact that they're about to go to the god 
whose servants they are.6” But human beings, because of 
their own fear of dying, interpret the swans wrongly and 
say they’re lamenting death and singing out through grief, 
and they don’t take into account that no bird sings when 
it’s hungry or cold, or suffering any other kind of distress, 


67 For swans singing at approaching death, cf. Aesch. Ag. 


1444, They are sacred to Apollo, from whom they receive their 
prophetic powers, 
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not even the nightingale or the swallow or the hoopoe, 
who they say are lamenting and singing through grief. 
But it doesn’t seem to me they’re grieving, nor are the 
swans, but rather, I believe, in as much as they belong to 
Apollo, they have both prophetic power, and are singing 
with foreknowledge of good things in Hades and are tak- 
ing delight on that day more than ever before. As for my- 
self, I think that I am a fellow servant with the swans and 
am under the divine protection of the same god; and I’m 
not worse than they are as regards my powers of prophecy 
from my master, nor am I any more downhearted than 
they are in giving up my life. Well, for this reason you 
must speak up and ask whatever you want, as long as the 
eleven Athenian men allow it.”7° 

“You're right,” said Simmias, “and PII tell you what 
puzzles me, and in turn this man here will do likewise 
where he doesn’t accept what’s been said.7! You see, Soc- 
rates, in regard to these matters it seems to me, as perhaps 
it does to you too, that sure knowledge in this life is either 
something impossible, or very difficult. Yet again not to 
test what's being said about them in every way and to give 
up before one tires of looking at them from every angle is 
the mark of a very feebleminded person. You see you’ve 
got to achieve at least one of the following regarding this: 
either learn or discover for yourself how things are, or if 
this is impossible, at least take the best of men’s argu- 


69 For S. as prophet, see Ap. 39c, Cri. 44a. 

70 See above, n. 12. 

71 For the counterarguments of Simmias and Cebes, see In- 
troduction to Phaedo, section 3 (vii). 
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ments, those hardest to refute, and risk sailing your course 
through life riding on this, as it were on a raft,” unless you 
might be able to proceed with your journey more safely 
and with less danger on a more secure vessel, some divine 
doctrine. And so now I shall not be ashamed to ask a ques- 
tion, since this is what you’re asking for, nor shall I reprove 
myself in the future for not saying now what I think. From 
my point of view, Socrates, when I consider what's been 
said to me and to him, I don’t think it’s been discussed 
altogether adequately.” 

And Socrates replied: “yes, maybe your view is correct, 
my friend, but tell me in what particular respect inade- 
quate.” 

“In this way, I think at least,” he said: “the way in which 
one could use this same argument about tuning a lyre and 
its strings, that the attunement” is something invisible, 
incorporeal and very beautiful and divine within the tuned 
lyre, but the lyre itself and the strings are material and 
corporeal objects, composite as well as earthly and related 
to what is mortal. So if someone smashes the lyre, or cuts 
or breaks the strings, if one were to confidently affirm the 
same argument as you did that that attunement must still 
exist and not be lost—for there could be no way that the 
lyre and its strings, being naturally perishable, still exist 
once they are broken, and yet the attunement that is akin 
and related to the divine and the immortal, should have 
perished before the mortal—on the contrary, you would 
say that the tuning must itself still exist somewhere and 


72 Plato possibly has the raft of Odysseus in mind, Hom. Od. 


5.228ff. 73 “Attunement” = harmonia (fitting together, ac- 
cord, agreement). 
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that the wood and the strings will rot before anything hap- 
pens to it. And in actual fact, Socrates, I do think you 
yourself have contemplated the idea that some such thing 
as this is what we assume the soul to be: just as our bodies 
are in tension and held together by hot and cold and dry 
and wet” and other such things, our soul is also a mix- 
ture and a tuning of these same things when these are 
combined with each other in a good and balanced way. If 
therefore the soul really is some kind of tuning, it’s clear 
that when our body is loosened or stretched out of propor- 
tion through diseases and other mishaps, necessity im- 
mediately begins to destroy the soul, no matter how di- 
vine it is, just as the other attunements in our musical 
sounds and all the works of our craftsmen, but the rem- 
nants of each body stay around for a long time until they 
are burned up or rot away. So consider what we'll say in 
answer to this argument, if one were to claim that the soul, 
being a mixture of the elements in the body is the first to 
perish in what we call death.” 

Then Socrates opened his eyes wide, as he used to on 
many an occasion, smiled and said: “Well, what Simmias 
says is a fair objection. If then any of you has a more ready 
answer than I do, why doesn’t he answer? For he does 
seem to be getting a grip on the argument in no mean 
fashion. However, before answering I think we should first 
hear from Cebes what he in his turn can invoke against my 
argument so that when we have had time we can deliber- 
ate what we'll say. Then when we’ve heard him we can go 
along with them if they seem to strike the right note at all, 


74 For this idea, see the fifth-century Pythagorean Alemaeon, 
DK 24B4, 
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or if not we can then put our case for the argument at that 
point. Well come on, Cebes,” he said, “tell us what was it 
that was still bothering you.” 

“I certainly will tell you,” said Cebes. “You see it seems 
to me that the argument is still in the same place and is 
open to the same objection as we were stating before.” 
You see, with regard to the theory that our soul existed 
even before coming to its present form, I do not retract 
my opinion that that has been very neatly and, if it’s not an 
exaggeration to say so, quite satisfactorily proven. But that 
it still exists somewhere when we die I don’t think is right 
in this respect. I don’t go along with Simmias’ objection 
that the soul is not stronger or more enduring than the 
body: I think it is far superior in all these respects. Why 
then, the argument would run, are you still not convinced 
when you see what is actually the weaker part still in exis- 
tence when the person dies? Don’t you think the part that 
survives longer must be preserved during this time? Bear- 
ing this in mind, consider if in the following respect I’m 
right; I, like Simmias it seems, need an illustration.” You 
see it seems to me that what is being said is as if someone 
used this argument about an old man, a weaver who has 
died, saying that the man hasn’t died, but is somewhere 
safe and sound, and one would offer as proof that the 
cloak, which he had woven himself and was wearing, is still 
in one piece and hasn’t perished, and if you weren't con- 
vinced he’d ask whether a member of the human race was 
longer-living than a cloak that was in use and being worn. 


75 At 77b1ff. 76 An eikén (image, allegory), a device 


frequently used by Plato as part of an argumentative strategy (see, 
e.g., Resp. 6.488a-e). 
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And when the answer duly came that man’s life is much 
longer, he’d think it had been demonstrated that the man 
is assuredly intact since the object with the shorter life 
hadn't perished. But I don’t think this is the case, Sim- 
mias. Consider for yourself what I’m saying. Everyone 
would take it that he who says this is talking nonsense. You 
see this weaver of ours, though he’d woven and worn out 
many such garments, perished after they did, though there 
were many of them; but I imagine he died before the last 
one; and yet a man is not, for all that, at all inferior or 
weaker than a cloak. I think the soul's relation with the 
body would admit this same analogy and anyone saying the 
very same things about them would seem to be talking 
sense, namely: the soul is something longer-lived and the 
body something weaker and shorter-lived. But while one 
would say that each of the souls wears out many bodies, 
especially if it lives for many years—you see if the body 
were to change and wear out while the person is still alive, 
yet the soul would continually weave anew what is worn 
out—however when the soul perishes it would actually 
have to have on the final garment and perish before this 
one alone, and when the soul has perished, then at last the 
body would reveal its natural weakness and after rotting 
away quickly it would be gone. Consequently by this argu- 
ment it’s not yet worth believing with any confidence that 
when we die our soul still exists somewhere. You see if 
anyone were to agree with someone arguing even more 
than what you're claiming, conceding to him that our 
souls existed not only in the time before we were born 


7 4 del. Schleiermacher 
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even, but there’s nothing to stop us saying that when we 
die the souls of some continue to exist, will exist and will 
be born and die over and over again, the soul being so 
strong by nature that it can withstand being born many 
times—but granted that, one may still not agree the point 
that it doesn’t suffer in the many processes of being born 
and end up by dying altogether in one of its deaths, and 
were one to say that no one knows whether this is the 
particular death and the release from the body that brings 
destruction to the soul (for it's impossible for any one of 
us to perceive)—well, if this is the case, it’s not right for 
anyone whatsoever to face death confidently, unless he’s 
stupid, who hasn’t the means to prove that the soul is 
something immortal and indestructible in every respect. 
But if not, anyone on the point of death must always be 
afraid for his own soul, that it will be completely destroyed 
in its present separation from the body.” 

Now when we all heard them saying this we felt very 
uncomfortable, as we said to each other afterward, be- 
cause after being very much won over by the earlier dis- 
cussion, they seemed to have thrown us into confusion 
again and to have destroyed our conviction not only of 
what had been said earlier, but also of what was going to 
be said later, afraid that we were in fact worthless as judges 
or even that the arguments themselves were not to be 
relied on. 

E. Heavens above, Phaedo, I feel really sorry for you. 
Because now I’ve heard the sort of things you were say- 
ing, it occurs to me: “What argument can we still rely on? 
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How very plausible was the argument Socrates was put- 
ting forward and yet it has now fallen into discredit.” You 
see this argument that our soul is a kind of attunement has 
a remarkable hold on me now and always has; and as I was 
reminded, as it were, when it was mentioned, that I myself 
had come to that conclusion before. Indeed I very much 
need some other argument as it were from scratch that will 
persuade me that when someone dies the soul doesn’t 
perish along with him. So tell me in Zeus’ name in what 
way did Socrates proceed with the argument? Did he 
clearly become at all agitated as you say you all did: or not, 
but instead set about calmly rescuing the argument? And 
did he do so satisfactorily, or did he fall short? Go through 
it all as precisely as you can. 

P. Well then, Echecrates, although I’ve frequently 
been amazed at Socrates, I’ve never been more full of 
admiration than I was when I was with him then. Now 
his having something to say was perhaps not unexpected, 
but the first thing I myself was particularly struck by was 
his pleasant, kindly and respectful reception of the young 
men’s argument, then how shrewdly he noticed what 
effect the arguments had had on us, then how well he 
treated us and rallied us like troops who’ve been routed 
and defeated, and brought us round to follow up and con- 
sider the argument with him. 

E. Indeed! How did he do that? 

P. I'll tell you. You see I happened to be sitting on his 
right beside his couch on a low stool and he was much 
higher up than I was. So he stroked my head and squeezed 
the hairs on my neck—you see whenever he had the 
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chance he used to make fun of my hair—“Well tomorrow 
perhaps, Phaedo,” he said, “you'll cut off these beautiful 
locks.” 

“It looks like it, Socrates,” I said. 

“You won't, if you do as I say.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“TIl cut mine off and you'll cut yours off today,” he said, 
“if our argument dies and we can’t bring it back to life. 
And for myself, if I were you and the argument escaped 
my clutches, I’d make an oath like the Argives and not cut 
my hair before ld returned to the battle and defeated 
Simmias’ and Cebes’ argument.””” 

“Well,” I said, “not even Heracles is said to be able to 
fight against two.” 

“Well, call on me too,” he said, “as your Iolaus while 
there’s still daylight.” 

“Then I call on you,” I said, “not as Heracles calling on 
Iolaus, but as Iolaus calling on Heracles,”” 

“It makes no difference,” he said, “but firstly let’s make 
sure we suffer no mishap.” 

“Such as?” I asked. 

“Lets not become misologists,” he said, “like those 
who become misanthropists, since one couldn’t undergo a 
greater mishap,” he said, “than hating arguments.” Misol- 


78 Heracles, while fighting the Hydra, was himself attacked by 
a crab and called on his nephew Iolaus for help (see Euthyd. 
297c). P., as the weaker partner, is Iolaus helping the Herculean 
S. in the fight against “two” (i.e., Simmias and Cebes as Hydra 
and crab, respectively). 79 The misologos is opposed to the 
philologos, the “lover of argument,” i.e., the philosopher in Resp. 
3,411d (see also La. 188c). 
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ogy and misanthropy originate from the same practice. 
You see misanthropy comes on when, without expertise,®° 
one trusts someone implicitly, regarding the person as en- 
tirely true, sound, and trustworthy, and discovering a little 
later that that person is good for nothing and untrust- 
worthy, and then it happens again with another person. 
When someone has had frequent experience of this, espe- 
cially at the hands of those he’d consider to be his closest 
and dearest friends, the final result is that he often ends 
up quarreling, hates them all and considers there’s nothing 
sound at all in anyone. Or haven’t you ever yourself ob- 
served this happening?” 

“Indeed I have,” he said. 

“So isn’t this disgraceful,” he asked, “and isn’t it clear 
that such a person was trying to have dealings with people 
when he didn’t have any skill in the understanding of hu- 
man behavior? You see if he did this with skill he’d have 
considered them as they are, the good and the bad each 
very few in number, and the majority in between.” 

“How do you mean?” I said. 

“As in the case of very small and very large objects,” he 
said. “Do you think you’d find anything rarer than an ex- 
ceedingly large or an exceedingly small human being, or 
dog or anything else whatever? Or again something very 
fast or slow, ugly or beautiful, white or blackP Or haven’t 
you noticed that the outermost extremes of all such things 
are few and far between, whereas in between there are 
plenty in abundance?” 


80 Expertise: techné = “skill,” “craft,” to distinguish it from 


phronésis, sophia, used by Plato in Phaedo to denote the knowl- 
edge of philosophers, i.e., “wisdom.” See also 89e6, 8; 90b7. 
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“Indeed, I have,” I said. 

“So do you think then,” he said, “that if a competition 
in wickedness were proposed the first to show up would 
be very few even there?” 

“It seems likely,” I said. 

“Likely, yes,” he said, “but arguments don’t resemble 
people in that way, but I was following the route you were 
taking just now. The resemblance is rather in the previous 
example, where when someone believes a certain argu- 
ment is true without having the skill of argumentation, and 
then a little later it seems false to him: sometimes it is, 
sometimes it isn’t; and again with another and another, and 
you know that it’s those especially who spend their time in 
disputations are the ones who end up thinking they’re very 
wise and that they alone have observed that nothing is 
sound or irrefutable, either in things or arguments, but 
everything that exists flows back and forth just like the 
Euripus and never stays in place for any length of time.”®! 

“What you're saying is absolutely true,” I said. 

“Well then, Phaedo,” he said, “It would be a wretched 
experience if, when there really is some true, irrefutable 
argument, and one that it’s possible to grasp, then, by as- 
sociation with the sort of arguments sometimes appearing 
to be actually true, sometimes not, a person blamed nei- 
ther himself nor his lack of skill, but as a result of his 


by fifth-century Sophists “looking for victory” (cf. philonikés, 
91a3), as in the “Twin Arguments” (Dissoi Logoi, DK B90; see 
Waterfield, 285ff.), and the sophists Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus in Euthyd. 275bff. See also Protagoras on “man is the 
measure of all things,” DK 80B1, combined with Heracliteanism 
(matter in continual flux) at Theaet. 152-60. 
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distress were to end up gladly shifting the blame from 
himself onto the arguments and henceforth spend the rest 
of his life hating and disparaging the arguments, and be 
deprived both of the truth and knowledge of the realities.” 

“Zeus!” I said, “Wretched indeed.” 

“Then,” he said, “let’s beware of this first, and let’s not 
allow into the soul the thought that there’s probably noth- 
ing sound in the arguments, but much rather the fact that 
we're not yet sound enough, but have to be bold and de- 
termined to achieve soundness: you and the rest of you for 
the sake of the whole of your life to come; but in my case, 
because of my actual death, since it’s possible that at the 
present moment I’m not philosophically prepared for this 
actual event but, like those who are entirely lacking in 
education, am looking for victory. You see whenever these 
people dispute something, they don’t give any thought to 
the truth of the topics under discussion, but are only eager 
about how their own position on these topics appears to 
those who are present. And I think I shall only differ from 
them in the present circumstances to this extent: for I shall 
not be concerned how what I say will appear to be true to 
those who are here, except incidentally, but how above all 
else the situation will appear to me myself. For, I reckon, 
my good friend (and note how greedy I am!), if what I say 
is actually true, it’s good to be persuaded by it. But if there 
is nothing for me when I’m dead, still at any rate, during 
this actual period before my death, my lamenting will be 
less distressing to those present and this ignorance of mine 
won't last—that would be bad—but in a little while will be 
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at an end. So, thus prepared, Simmias and Cebes, I pro- 
ceed to the argument. But as for you, if you do as I tell you 
and think little of Socrates, but much more of the truth, if 
you think I’m telling the truth agree with me, but if not, 
resist with every argument you’ve got, while taking care 
that I don’t deceive both myself and you in my enthusiasm, 
and won't get away like a bee leaving its sting behind.” 

“Well, lets go on,” he said. “Firstly, remind me what 
you were saying, in case I don’t appear to have remem- 
bered. Now, Simmias J think is not convinced and is afraid 
that the soul, despite being something more divine and 
more beautiful than the body, none the less may perish 
first as it’s some form of attunement. Cebes on the other 
hand, I thought, agreed with me this much at least, that 
the soul is something that lives longer than the body, but 
what isn’t clear to everyone is whether after wearing out 
many bodies many times the soul leaves the final body and 
that’s when it perishes itself and that is the actual death 
itself, the destruction of the soul, since the body in fact 
never stops dying at all.8? So is it anything other than this 
that we have to look at, Simmias and Cebes?” 

Well, they both agreed that this was it. 

“Do you not accept all the previous arguments,” he 
said, “or just some and not others?” 

“Some, not others,” they said. 

“What then do you say about that argument in which 
we said that learning is recollection, and this being the 


82 For these arguments of Simmias and Cebes, see above, 
85e—86d and 86e-88c, respectively. 
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case the soul must have existed somewhere else before it 
was bound up with the body?” 

“I,” said Cebes, “was wonderfully convinced by it then 
and stick by it now like no other argument.” 

“Yes, and I too am the same,” said Simmias, “and I’d 
be very surprised if I ever had any other view, on this 
subject at least.” 

And Socrates said: “Well, you must change your mind, 
my Theban friend, if your belief stands that an attunement 
is a composite thing, and that the soul is an attunement 
made up of tensions across the body. You see I don’t think 
you'd permit yourself to say that the attunement was al- 
ready composed before those parts from which it was to 
be made up existed. Or would you accept that?” 

“Not at all, Socrates.” 

“Are you aware then,” he said, “that what you’re saying 
amounts to this, that when you say the soul exists before 
it even goes into the form and body of a human being, it 
exists as a composite of those things that don’t yet exist? 
You see this attunement of yours isn’t the sort of thing to 
which you're likening it, but the lyre, the strings and the 
notes come into being first, as yet untuned, but the attune- 
ment is the last thing of all to be put together and the first 
to perish. So how does this argument of yours chime in 
with that one?” 

“It doesn’t at all,” said Simmias. 

“And yet,” he said, “if any other argument ought to be 
in tune, it certainly ought to be the argument about at- 
tunement.” 

“It ought,” said Simmias, 
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“Then this argument of yours doesn’t chime in,” he 
said. “So consider whether you prefer the argument that 
learning is recollection, or that the soul is an attunement.” 

“I much prefer the former one, Socrates,” he said, “as 
the latter came to me without proof, with some probability 
and plausibility, which is how it commends itself to most 
people. But I’m aware that arguments that construct their 
proof through probabilities are deceptive and if you don’t 
watch them very carefully, they deceive you both in geom- 
etry and all other subjects. But the argument about recol- 
lection and learning has been made by means of a hypoth- 
esis worth accepting. It’s been stated, surely, that our soul, 
even before it reaches a body, exists in a similar way to how 
the essence itself exists under the name ‘that which is.’ 
This, I’m convinced, I’ve accepted on adequate and cor- 
rect grounds. So for this reason it seems I mustn’t accept 
that the soul is an attunement either from my own reason- 
ing or anyone else’s.” 

“But what about looking at it in the following way, Sim- 
mias,” he said. “Do you think it’s appropriate for an attune- 
ment, or any other means of putting things together, to be 
any different from those components of which it is com- 
posed?”%4 

“Not at all.” 

“And again, I think, presumably what it does, or has 
done to it wouldn't be different from what they do and 
have done to them?” He agreed. 


83 Or, on the manuscript reading (retained by Burnet in 
OCT"), “... exists just as the essence belonging to it [the soul] 
exists under the name ... ” (see textual note). 84 For the 
soul as a harmony or “attunement,” see above, 86b-c. 
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“Then we should certainly not expect an attunement to 
lead the parts from which it is made up, but rather follow 
them.” He thought so too. 

“Then it’s quite impossible that attunement undergoes 
movement in the opposite direction, or makes a sound or 
anything else in opposition to its own parts.” 

“Indeed, quite impossible,” he said. 

“What follows then? Isn't every attunement naturally 
an attunement in whatever way it’s been tuned?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Isn’t it the case” he said, “that if it were tuned more 
and to a greater extent (if it’s possible to do this), it would 
be more of an attunement and greater, and if it were done 
less and to a lesser extent, it would be less and to a lesser 
extent, wouldn’t itP” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well then, is this then the case with the soul, so that 
it’s it possible that, even to the smallest degree, one soul 
can be more a soul than another soul and to a greater ex- 
tent, or be less and to a lesser extent, this very thing, a 
soul?” 

“In no way whatsoever,” he replied. 

“Come on then,” he said, “Zeus help us! Do we talk of 
one soul having intelligence, excellence and being good, 
and another with no intelligence, depraved, and being 
bad? And is this correct?” 

“It is indeed.” 

“Then what would one of those who hold that soul is 
an attunement say these things in the souls, that is excel- 
lence and evil, are? Would it be that there is yet another 
attunement and lack of it? And the one that’s been tuned, 
the good one, being an attunement, also has within it an- 
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other attunement, but the one that’s untuned is by itself 
and doesn’t have another one in it?” 

“I can’t say myself,” said Simmias, “but it’s clear that it’s 
the sort of thing he who holds that view would say.” 

“But it’s already been agreed,” he said, “that one soul 
is no more nor less a soul than another.® But this is the 
agreement that an attunement is no more an attunement, 
or to a greater extent, nor is it less an attunement, or toa 
lesser extent, than another. Isn’t that so?” 

“Indeed.” 

“Yes, and an attunement that is neither more nor less 
is neither more nor less tuned. Isn’t that so?” 

“It is.” 

“Does the one neither more nor less tuned have more 
or less tuning, or the same amount?” 

“The same.” 

“So one soul, when it’s in no way more nor less itself 
than another, namely a soul, in that case is tuned neither 
more nor less?” 

“Yes.” 

“And being in this state it wouldn’t share any more in 
lack of tuning or attunement?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“And again in that state a soul wouldn’t have any more 
bad or good in it than another, if badness is a lack of tuning, 
and excellence is an attunement, would itP” 

“No.” 


85 At b4-7 above. 
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“Or rather, I suppose, according to the right reasoning, 
no soul will have anything bad in it if it is an attunement, 
for attunement is surely altogether just that: attunement, 
and will never participate in lack of attunement.” 

“Indeed no.” 

“Nor in that case could the soul, I suppose, being com- 
pletely soul have anything bad in it.” 

“How could it, given what's been said before?” 

“As a result of this argument then, we conclude that all 
souls of all living creatures will be equally good, if souls 
alike are equally just that: souls.” 

“So it seems to me, Socrates,” he said. 

“Do you really think,” he asked, “this reasoning is sound 
and the argument would have ended up like this if the 
hypothesis was right that the soul is an attunement?” 

“No, no matter how you argued it,” he said. 

“What then?” he said. “Of all the parts of a human be- 
ing, is it possible you’re saying anything other than that the 
soul rules, especially if it is an intelligent one?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Yielding to feelings in the body, or actually opposing 
them? I mean such as when you have a fever and are 
thirsty, it draws you to the opposite: not to drink, and if 
you're hungry: not to eat, and the countless other things I 
think where we see the soul opposing what’s going on in 
the body. Or is that not so?” 

“It certainly is so.” 


soul and the body) and at Resp. 441b—c quotes the former of the 


Homeric lines quoted below (d9-e1), on that occasion to demon- 
strate conflict within the soul. 
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“There again, didn’t we agree in our earlier discus- 
sion®’ that, assuming it’s an attunement, it would never 
be discordant with those things from which it’s made up, 
when they’re stretched or slackened or plucked, or what- 
ever is done to them, but would follow them and never 
lead them?” 

“We did agree,” he said, “of course.” 

“Well then? Doesn’t it now appear to us to be working 
in entirely the opposite way, both leading the way for all 
those things they say it’s made up of and opposing practi- 
cally all of them throughout our whole life and dominating 
all our behavior, sometimes punishing us quite sternly, 
even painfully, using physical exercise and medicine, but 
sometimes more leniently with threats and warnings, by 
conversing with our passions, impulses and fears as if dis- 
tinct from them and they from it? For example, surely, just 
as Homer also put it in the Odyssey, where he says that 
Odysseus: 


Beat his breast and addressed his heart in reproach: 


Be strong, my heart: you have endured worse than 
this before® 


Do you think he composed this thinking that the soul is 
actually an attunement and is the kind of thing that is 
guided by the feelings of the body; did he not believe 
rather that it was the kind of thing that both leads and is 
master of these feelings, being itself something far more 
divine than befits attunement?” 

“Zeus, Socrates, that’s how it seems to me!” 


87 At 93a6ff. 88 Hom. Od. 20.17~-18. 
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“In that case, my dear friend, there’s no way it can be 
right for us to say that a soul is a kind of attunement, be- 
cause it seems we'd be agreeing neither with Homer the 
divinely inspired poet, nor with our actual selves.” 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Well then,” said Socrates, “as regards Harmonia of 
Thebes it seems things have turned out moderately propi- 
tious for us, but as for Cadmus, Cebes,” he said, “how shall 
we appease him, and with what argument?”®? 

“It looks to me,” said Cebes, “as if you’re about to find 
a way. For me at least you propounded the latter argu- 
ment against tuning wonderfully unexpectedly. You see 
when Simmias was arguing and having problems I was 
very much wondering if anyone would be able to handle 
his argument. So it seemed very remarkable to me that 
straightaway it did not withstand the first attack of your 
argument. Indeed I wouldn't be surprised if the argument 
of Cadmus” were to suffer the same fate.” 

“My good man,” said Socrates, “don’t boast too loudly 
in case some malign spirit turns the future discussion of 
ours upside down. But anyway the god will take care of 
that: but let us ‘advance’ in Homeric fashion and try and 
see if there’s anything in what you say. Indeed the nub of 
the matter you're investigating is this: you require it to 
have been demonstrated that our soul is indestructible 
and immortal if a philosopher, taking heart when on the 
point of dying and thinking that after his death he'll fare 
in a better way over there than if he’d died having lived a 


89 Harmonia (attunement) was in legend the wife of Cadmus 


of Thebes (the city of Cebes and Simmias). 90 I.e., that of 
Cebes, above 87aff., summarized by S. at 95c-e below. 
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different kind of life, is not to find his confidence senseless 
and silly. And to demonstrate that the soul is something 
strong and godlike, and was already in existence before we 
became human beings you say does nothing to prevent all 
this indicating not immortality, but only that a soul is very 
long-lived and existed somewhere before for an unimagi- 
nable length of time and both knew and did many kinds 
of things. But the fact is it was no more deathless for all 
that, but even its very entry into a human body was the 
beginning of its destruction, like a disease; and in fact it 
lives this life in distress and ends up finally being de- 
stroyed in so-called death. Furthermore you say it makes 
no difference whether it enters the body once or many 
times, at any rate as far as our individual fears are con- 
cerned. You see it makes sense for someone to be afraid, 
unless he’s an idiot, if he doesn’t know or have some argu- 
ment to offer that it is immortal. I think this is roughly 
what you're saying, Cebes. And I am reviewing this posi- 
tion a number of times on purpose so we don’t miss any- 
thing, and so that, if you wish, you may add or withdraw 
anything.” 

And Cebes said: “Well there’s nothing I want to with- 
draw or add for the moment. That is what I’m saying.” 

So after a long pause wrapped up in his own thoughts 
Socrates said: “What you’re looking for, Cebes, is no small 
matter. You see it needs a complete and thorough exami- 
nation of the cause®! of coming into being and passing 
away. So I'll go through my own experiences of these 


91 We translate aitia here as “cause”; it can also be translated 
as “explanation,” “reason”: i.e., why or how (in the broadest sense) 
something comes to be the way it is—a key term in the subse- 
quent argument. See esp. 96a8, e7; 97a4, a7, c2, d7, etc. below. 
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things with you, if you wish. Then if any of what I say 
seems useful to you, you'll be able to use it to secure con- 
viction about what you say.” 

“Well I certainly want that,” said Cebes. 

“Well then listen to what I’m about to say. You see, 
Cebes,” he said, “when I was young I was remarkably keen 
on the branch of knowledge that they call the investigation 
of nature. For it seemed to me a splendid thing to know 
the causes of why each thing comes into being, why it 
perishes and why it exists. I used to change my mind fre- 
quently, back and forth, when I first looked at things such 
as: is it when hot and cold begin to putrify, as some used 
to say, that living creatures are nurtured??? And whether 
blood, air, or fire are what we use to think with?? Or none 
of these? Is it the brain that gives us the sense of hearing, 
seeing and smell, and from these come memory and opin- 
ion, and from memory and opinion remaining fixed we get 
knowledge?™ And again when I looked at the destruction 
of these things as well as what was going on in the sky 
and on the earth I ended up thinking to myself that in 
relation to this kind of inquiry I was totally unsuited. I'll 
give you adequate proof of this. I became so thoroughly 
blinded as a result of my observation as to what I clearly 
knew previously, as things at least seemed to me and to 
others, that I unlearned even what I thought I knew be- 


93 Blood is associated with Empedocles (ca. 492-432) DK 
31B105; air with Anaximenes (fl. 546-525) DK 13B2, fire with 
Heraclitus (fl. ca. 500) DK 22B30 (Waterfield, 158, 18, 41-42). 

94 A theory associated with Alemaeon (DK 24A5). 
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fore this time, about why man grows, among many other 
things. You see before this I thought it was obvious to ev- 
eryone that it was through eating and drinking. For when- 
ever flesh is added to flesh as a result of eating, and bones 
to bones and so by the same argument everything else 
grows by adding to its own substance, then it is that what 
was a small body later becomes a large one, a small man 
becomes a big one. Such was my thinking then: don’t you 
think it reasonable?” 

“I do,” said Cebes. 

“Then again, consider these additional cases: you see I 
used to think I thought it sufficient that when a large man 
was standing beside a small one it appeared he was bigger 
just by the head, and likewise with horses. And again still 
clearer than these, I thought that the number 10 is greater 
than the number 8 on account of its having the extra 2, and 
the double cubit was greater than a cubit on account of 
exceeding it by a half.”°5 

“And what's your view on this now?” asked Cebes. 

“Zeus! I suppose I’m a long way from thinking I know 
the explanation of any of these things, given that I don’t 
even accept that when you add one to one, either the one 
to which it’s added becomes two, or the one that’s added, 
or that the one that’s added and the one it’s added to be- 
come two on account of the one being added to the other. 
You see I’m intrigued if, when each of them was separated 


95 J.e., on an analogy with the Presocratic theories of causa- 
tion, S. (ironically?) presents himself as originally thinking that 
there must be something responsible for differences in height, 
number, etc., just as eating, etc. adds flesh to flesh. 
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from each other, each of them was actually one and the 
two of them were not two at that point, but when they 
were placed together, this is indeed the reason for their 
becoming two, the combination of putting them together. 
Even if you divide one, I still can’t convince myself that 
this, the division, is actually the cause of the coming to be 
of two. For this is the opposite cause of what produced 
two in the former case, because then they were put close 
together and the one was added to the other, but now it’s 
because each is separated and taken away from the other. 
And I can’t even convince myself any longer that I under- 
stand why it is that one comes to be, or to put it simply, 
why anything else comes into being, or perishes, or just 
exists, according to this method of inquiry. I don’t accept 
it at all, but am concocting some other method of my own 
at random. 

“But when I once heard someone reading from a book 
of Anaxagoras,” so he said, saying that Mind is in fact the 
organizer and cause of everything, I liked this explanation 
and I thought it was somehow a good way of looking at it 
that the mind is the cause of everything, and I thought if 
this is right, then the mind in ordering everything orders 
and arranges each thing in the best possible way. So, if 
someone wants to find out the cause of how each thing 
comes into being, or perishes, or exists, he must find out 
in what way it’s best for it either to exist, or to undergo or 
do anything whatsoever. And indeed as a result of this line 


125). For the historical veracity of S.’s earlier interest in Anax- 
agoras and sixth-/fifth-century natural science generally, see In- 
troduction to Phaedo, section 3 (ix), n. 15. 
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of argument man should consider nothing else but what is 
the most excellent and best as regards both himself and 
everything else. Although this same man must know also 
what is worse: for understanding about these things is the 
same. Indeed as I thought about this I was delighted and 
thought I’d found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the cause of 
what exists in accordance with my own thinking, and that 
he’d first explain whether the earth is flat or spherical.’ 
And when he’d done that, he’d explain besides the cause 
and why it must be so, saying what is better and that it was 
better for it to be as it is. And if he were to say that it’s in 
the center, he’d also go on to explain that it’s better for it 
to be in the center and if he were to prove this, I was 
prepared not to hanker after any other kind of cause ever 
again. And furthermore I was prepared to pursue my in- 
quiries about the sun in the same way, and about the moon 
and the rest of the stars, both regarding their speed rela- 
tive to each other, their orbits and the rest of their char- 
acteristics, in whatever way it’s better for each one to act 
and be acted upon by these motions that they undergo. 
You see I would never have thought that in asserting that 
these things are ordered by mind he would cite any other 
cause for them than that it’s best for them to be just as they 
are. So when he had assigned the cause to each of them, 
and all in general, I thought he’d go on to explain what was 
best for each and what the common good was for all of 


also 108e5, 110b6). A flat earth was attributed to several Pre- 
socratics, including Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Democritus 
(see Arist. Cael. 294b13, Waterfield, 19). For an early theory of 
the earth at the center of the universe (97e7-98al), see Anaxi- 
mander (mid.-6th century) in Arist. Cael. 295b10, Waterfield, 16. 
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them. And I would not have parted with my hopes for a 
high price, but I got hold of the books® with all speed and 
read them as fast as I could so that I’d know as soon as 
possible what was the best and what was the worse. 
“From what were indeed wondrous expectations, my 
friend, I came hurtling down, since in the course of my 
reading I see a man not using his mind at all, nor assigning 
any causes to the arrangement of things, but assigning air 
and ether and waters and a lot of other strange things. And 
it seemed to me that my experience was exactly as if some- 
one, in saying that everything that Socrates does he does 
with mind and then in trying to say what the causes are of 
all the things I do, he’d say first of all that the reason that 
I’m now sitting here, is that my body is made up of bones 
and sinews, and whereas the bones are solid and sepa- 
rated from each other by joints, the sinews are such as to 
tense up and relax, and surround the bones along with 
flesh and skin that envelops them. So when the bones are 
being moved about in their joints, the relaxing and tensing 
of the sinews makes me somehow now able to move my 
limbs, and for this reason I’m sitting here with my limbs 
bent. What’s more on the subject of my conversing with 
you he’d tell you of other such causes, sounds, air, hearing 
and countless other things like them, neglecting to men- 
tion the real causes that, when the Athenians decided it 
was better for me to be convicted, I thought it better to 
be sitting here and more just that I remain and accept 
whatever sentence they passed, since, as I think, by the 


98 See above n. 96. The plural “books” indicates papyrus rolls. 


At Ap. 26e S. comments that Anaxagoras’ work was available for 
one drachma in the orchestra, an area of the Agora (marketplace). 
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dog,” these sinews and bones would have been some- 
where in Megara or Boeotia long ago, carried along by my 
opinion of what is best, if I hadn’t thought it was more just 
and finer to accept whatever sentence the state ordained 
instead of escaping and running away.! But to call things 
of this sort causes is just very odd. But if someone were to 
say that without having such things as bones and sinews 
and whatever else I’ve got, I wouldn’t be able to do what 
I consider right, he’d be telling the truth. However, to say 
that this is why I’m doing what I’m doing and I’m doing it 
by using my mind but not by choosing what is best would 
be an extremely sloppy way of expressing it. For not to 
be able to see the difference that one thing is the actual 
cause, but that without which the cause could never be the 
cause is something else! Which is what the majority seem 
to call the actual cause, using a name for it which doesn’t 
belong to it, groping about as if in the dark. Hence one 
person makes the earth be kept stationary by the heavens 
by placing a vortex round it, whereas another puts the air 
under it as a base as it were on a flat kneading trough.!® 
But the power for these things to be now placed as it is 
best for them—this they don’t look for, nor do they think 
that it has any divine force, but believe that one day they 
can find an Atlas stronger and more immortal! more 


101 For the vortex, cf. Empedocles (Arist. Cael. 300b2-3, 
Waterfield, 120-21); flat kneading-trough, cf. Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus (Arist. Cael. 294b13-17, Waterfield, 19). 
Both the vortex and the kneading-trough are satirized in Ar. 
Clouds, 828, 678. 

102 Atlas, in myth a god (a Titan) who sustains the world on 
his shoulders. 
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capable of holding everything together than the present 
one and, to tell the truth, they don’t at all think good and 
necessity bind and hold everything together. Therefore I 
would most willingly become the student of whoever in 
search of such a cause.!® But since I was deprived of this 
and was unable to find it out myself or from anyone else, 
do you want me to give you an account of my second voy- 
age! that I’ve been engaged in, to discover the cause, 
Cebes?” 

“Yes, I'd really like that,” he said. 

“Well then,” he said, “after this, since Pd failed in my 
inquiries into reality,!© I thought I should take great care 
not to suffer what people do who study and observe the 
eclipse of the sun. For some of them, I believe, destroy 
their eyesight unless they look at its image in water, or 
some such medium. I did actually consider something like 
this and was afraid I would be altogether blinded in my 
soul by looking at these matters with my eyes and each 
of my senses in my attempt to seize hold of them. So it 
seemed to me that I should take refuge in theories and 
consider the truth of the realities in these. Then again, 
perhaps in some way the comparison I’m making isn’t apt. 
You see I don’t fully agree that the person who looks at 
things that exist through theories does it more through | 
In Od. 1453.20). The implication is that S. wishes to pursue a 
slower, but more reliable argumentative route than the specula- 
tions of the scientists. 105 “Things that are” (ta onta), which 
could mean “existing things” (natural phenomena), i.e., what the 
Ionian natural scientists called “reality.” For brief discussion of 
the long and complex arguments of 99d4—107al, see Introduction 
to Phaedo, section 3 (x and xi). 
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images than he who does it through physical realities. Well 
ayw > ay, that’s the way I started out and every time I put 
forward an argument that I judge to be very strong, what- 
ever seems to me to agree with this I take to be true, both 
regarding causes and all the rest, and whatever doesn’t I 
take to be not true. But I want to tell you what I mean 
more clearly: because I don’t think you understand me 
right now.” 

“Zeus, I don’t!” said Cebes, “not fully.” 

“Well,” he said, “I argue it as follows: it’s nothing new, 
but in fact what I’ve never stopped saying, both elsewhere 
and in the discussions we have had. So that’s why I’m set- 
ting out to try and show you the kind of cause that I’ve 
been preoccupied with, and I shall go back to those prin- 
ciples I harp on about, and begin from them by proposing. 
that there is a thing, the beautiful itself by itself, the good, 


SEW CP, aren, Gye 


causation to you and discover that the soul is something 
immortal.” 

“Well then,” said Cebes, “I certainly concede this to 
you, so you might lose no time in finishing your argument.” 

“Right then,” he said, “consider whether you think as I 
do about what logically follows on from this. You see it 
appears to me if some other thing is beautiful besides the 
beautiful by itself, it’s beautiful for no other reason than 
that it has a share in that beauty. And indeed, I say every- 
thing is like this. Do you agree with such an explanation?” 

“I do,” he said. 

“Well now I no longer understand,” he said, “nor can 
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I recognize the other causes: those wise ones.}% But if 
someone tells me why something is beautiful, no matter 
what it is, either because it has a gorgeous color, or a 
shape, or any other such thing whatsoever, I dismiss all 
these other things—for I’m completely lost among all the 
others—but I keep to myself the simple, plain, and per- 
haps foolish view that nothing else makes it beautiful than 
either the presence of, or the participation of that beauty, 
or however or in what way indeed you want to name it. 107 
You see I’m no longer definite about that,!°8 but I am defi- 
nite that all beautiful things are beautiful by the form of 
beauty. For this seems to me to be the safest answer to my 
own or someone else’s question and by holding on to this 
I think I cannot ever fall, and it’s safe both for me and 
anyone else whatsoever to reply that beautiful things be- 
come beautiful through the beautiful. Or do you not also 


bigger ones bigger, and smaller ones smaller through 
smallness?” 
“Yes.” 

“Then you wouldn’t accept it either if someone were to 
say that one person is taller than another by a head, and 
the other is shorter by that same amount, but you’d enter 
the objection that you mean nothing other than that every 
comparison of one thing being bigger than another is big- 


107 Or, on the manuscript reading, “ . . . or however or in what 
way it may actually have come to be added” (see textual note). 

108 T.e., what the precise relationship is between the beautiful 
itself, etc., and the particular physical manifestations of it. 
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ger in no other respect than bigness and that’s why it’s 
bigger, because of its size, and the smaller is smaller in no 
other respect than its smallness and that is why it’s smaller. 
I think you’re afraid of some opposing argument standing 
in your way if you say someone is taller, or shorter by a 
head: firstly the taller is taller by the same measure as the 
shorter is shorter, secondly, the taller is taller by the head 
that is short; and this indeed is monstrous that someone is 
tall by something that is short—or wouldn’t you be afraid 
of this?” 

Now Cebes laughed and said: “Yes I would!” 

“So,” he said, “wouldn’t you be afraid to say that ten is 
greater than eight by two and this is the reason it’s bigger, 
rather than by the size of the number and because of 
the form of number? And to say that the double cubit is 
greater than a single cubit by a half rather than by magni- 
tude? It is the same fear I think.” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“So then, would you not beware of saying that when 
one is added to one, it’s the addition that is the cause of 
their becoming two, or when you divide, it’s the division? 
Indeed you'd cry out aloud that you don’t know any other 
way for each thing to come into being, than by taking on 
the individual essence in which it partakes, and in this you 
have no other cause of two coming into being than that it 
partakes in twoness, and anything that’s going to become 
two must partake in this and anything that’s going to be- 
come one must partake in oneness. You’d dismiss those 
divisions and additions and all other such refinements and 
leave them to those wiser than you to answer. But being 
afraid of your own shadow, as the saying goes, and of your 
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inexperience, you would cling on to that security of the 
hypothesis!” and this is how you’d answer. But if some- 
one were to hold on to!!° the hypothesis itself you’d dis- 
miss him and not give an answer until you’d considered 
whether its consequences in your view are in harmony 
with each other or not. (But when you had to give an ac- 
count of the hypothesis itself, you’d do it in the same way 
by putting forward in turn another hypothesis that seemed 
the best of those more basic until you got to something 
acceptable. [But you wouldn't mix things up like those dis- 
putatious types by discussing both the starting point and 
its consequences at the same time, if you wanted to dis- 
cover something about what is real, would you? For they 
probably don’t have a single argument or thought about 
this: you see, as a result of their wisdom, although they mix 
everything up together, nevertheless they” re capable of 
being able to be pleased with themselves. But as for you, 
if you really are one of the philosophers, you’d do what I’m 
saying, I think.” 

“That’s very true,” he said. In fact Simmias and Cebes 
said it together. 

E. Zeus, Phaedo, with good reason! For it seems re- 
markable to me how clearly he said all this even for some- 
one with limited intelligence. 

P. He certainly did, Echecrates, and everyone who was 
there thought the same. 

E. And so did those of us who weren’t there, but are 
hearing about it now. But anyway what was said after this? 


109 T.e., the hypothesis that explains change and difference in 


terms of the Forms (see 100dff.). 110 Or “attack,” “question,” 
assuming the subject to be an objector (see textual note), 
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P. As I recall, when this had been conceded to him, 
and it was agreed that each of the forms was something, 
and other things that share the character of these get their 
name from the forms themselves, so following on from this 
he asked: “If,” he said, “this is what you say, when you say 
Simmias is taller than Socrates, but shorter than Phaedo, 
do you not mean that there’s both tallness and shortness 
in Simmias at that moment?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“But in any case,” he said, “do you in fact agree that the 
phrase Simmias is taller than Socrates doesn’t contain the 
truth as it’s expressed by those words? You see I don’t 
imagine Simmias is naturally taller than him by virtue of 
being Simmias, but by the largeness he happens to have. 
Nor again is he taller than Socrates because Socrates is 
Socrates, but because Socrates has smallness in relation to 
the other’s largeness, doesn’t he?” 

“That’s true.” 

“Nor again is he exceeded by Phaedo because Phaedo 
is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has largeness in relation to 
the smallness of Simmias? 

“That is so.” 

“So it’s in this way then that Simmias is referred to as 
being both small and large as he’s in between the two, 
submitting his smallness to the largeness of the one to be 
overtopped and presenting his largeness to the other that 
overtops his smallness.” And as he said this he smiled and 
added: “I seem to be speaking about this like a book, but 
anyway it’s surely as I say.” He agreed. 

“The reason I’m saying this is that I want you to think 
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the same as I do. You see, it seems to me not only is actual 
largeness never willing to be large and small at the same 
time, but also largeness within us never wants to let small 
in, nor wants to be overtopped, but has one of two alterna- 
tives: either to retreat and get out of the way whenever its 
opposite, the small, approaches, or to perish when the 
other has approached; but what it is not willing to do is to 
wait for and let in smallness and thereby be anything other 
than what it was; just as I have admitted and waited for 
smallness, and, still being as I am, here am I the same 
small man. But the former state, being large, couldn't 
bring itself to be small. In the same way too the smallness 
in us is not willing ever to become large, or be so, nor is 
any other of the opposites, being still what it was, willing 
at the same time to become and be its opposite, but it 
either moves away or perishes when this happens to it.” 

“This seems to me to be entirely right,” said Cebes. 

And one of those present—who it was, I don’t remem- 
ber exactly—when he heard this, said: “By the gods, in 
your previous discussions wasn’t the opposite of what 
we’re now saying agreed: that the greater comes into exis- 
tence from the lesser, and the lesser from the greater; and 
this is simply the coming into being of opposites from their 
opposites?! But now it seems to me it’s being said that 
this would never happen.” 

And Socrates turned his head to one side, listened and 
said: “Mantfully remembered; however, you don’t see the 
difference between what's being said now and what was 
being said then. For before it was argued that the opposite 


111 The unknown interlocutor is referring to the argument at 
T0c-72e. 
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thing comes about from the opposite thing, but now, that 
the opposite itself could never become opposite to itself, 
neither the one inside us nor the one in the natural world. 
You see, my friend, in the previous argument we were 
talking about the things that have opposites, calling them 
by the names they take from them. But now it’s about 
those opposites themselves from whose internal presence 
the things named acquire their names, and it’s those enti- 
ties we say that would never consent to accept their com- 
ing into being from each other.” At the same time he 
looked across at Cebes and said: “I take it,” he said, 
“Cebes, that none of the things this man here said worried 
you as well?” 

“I don’t feel that way this time,” said Cebes, “and yet 
I’m not in any way saying that many things don’t trou- 
ble me.” 

“Then we're agreed on this unequivocally,” he said, 
“that the opposite will never be the opposite of itself.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“Moving on then, consider the following,” he said: “and 
see if you can agree. You call something hot and something 
cold, don’t you?” 

“I do.” 

“Are they what you call snow and fire?” 

“Zeus, no they aren't!” 

“So the hot is something different from fire and the 
cold is something different from snow?” 

“Yes. 

“Well I think you'll agree with the following: snow as 
such which has admitted the hot, in the light of what we 
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were saying in the earlier discussion,!!* will never con- 
tinue to be what it was, snow and hot, but at the approach 
of the hot, it'll either get out of the way, or melt.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And again when the cold approaches, fire will either 
get out of the way, or be extinguished. Moreover once it 
has admitted coldness it'll never have the strength to re- 
main as it was: fire and cold.” 

“What you say is true,” he said. 

“The situation then,” he said, “regarding some cases 
like this is that not only is the form itself entitled to its 
name for eternity, but also something else that is not ac- 
tually that form, but always has its character, whenever it 
exists. And again what I’m saying will perhaps be clearer 
in the following: the odd number, I presume, must always 
actually have this name that we now use, or is that not soP” 

“Certainly.” 

“Is this alone among such things—for this is the point 
of my question—or is there something else that isn’t what 
the odd is, but nevertheless must be referred to by this 
name along with its own name because its nature is such 
that it’s never separated from the odd? I mean the sort of 
thing that happens to the number three and many others. 
Think about the number three. Don’t you think it should 
always be referred to by both its own name and that of the 
odd, although that isn’t actually what the number three is? 
Nevertheless this is somehow the nature of the number 
three and the number five and half of all numbers, so that, 


112 See 102b-3a. 
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while they’re not the same as the odd, each of them is al- 
ways odd; and the same goes with two and four and again 
the whole of the other series of numbers that are not what 
the even number is, yet each of them is always even. Do 
you agree, or not?” 

“Of course I do,” he said. 

“So now look closely at what I want to demonstrate,” 
he said. “It’s as follows: that it appears that not only do 
those opposites not admit each other, but also those things 
that, while not actually opposites to each other, always 
contain the opposites—these, it seems, also do not admit 
whatever form is opposite to the one existing within them, 
but on its approach either perish or get out of the way. Or 
shall we not say that three will be sooner be destroyed and 
suffer anything else whatever before it submits to becom- 
ing even, while it is still three?” 

“Certainly,” said Cebes. 

“And again,” he said, “the number two is certainly not 
the opposite of the number three.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Then not only do opposite forms not withstand each 
other's approach, but some other things also do not with- 
stand the approach of opposites.” 

“What you say is very true,” he said. 

“So,” he said, “do you want us to define what sort of 
thing these are, if we can?” 

“By all means.” 

“So, Cebes, would it be the things that force whatever 
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they occupy not only to have their own form, but also 
to have the form of something always opposite to some- 
thing?” 1s 

“How do you mean?” 

“As we were saying just now. You know, I presume, the 
things that the form of the number three occupies are 
necessarily not only three but also odd.” 

“Certainly.” 

“We say, then, that the form that is opposite to what- 
ever character has this effect would never make an ap- 
proach to such a thing.” 

“No, it wouldn't.” 

“So was it the odd that had that effect?” 

“Yes.” 

“That of the even being the opposite of this” 

“Yes.” 

“The form of the even will never come to the number 
three then.” 

“Indeed not.” 

“Three then has no share in the even?” 

“No.” 

“The number three is uneven then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now what I was saying we were to define: what kind 


113 Translation of d1—3 (and text of d3) is uncertain (for de- 
tailed discussion see Rowe, n. ad loc., Gallop, 235-36); however, 
the general meaning is clear and explained in the subsequent 
argument: the form of the particular number (e.g., “three”) will 
force each set of things it occupies to have its own related form 
and to have the form of something opposite to something, by 
making them odd as opposed to even. 
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of things that, while they aren’t opposite to something, 
nevertheless don’t admit it, the opposite: for example now, 
the number three, though not the opposite of the even, 
nevertheless doesn’t admit it. You see it always brings the 
opposite against it, as does the number two against the 
odd, fire against cold, and very many other things. Well 
now, consider if you would define the situation thus: not 
only does the opposite not admit its opposite, but also that 
which brings up something opposite to that into which it 
itself enters, the one that does the bringing never admits 
the opposition of the thing being brought. Go over that 
again. It’s not a bad thing to hear it several times. The 
number five doesn’t admit the form of the even, nor even 
ten, which is twice the amount, that of the odd. Moreover 
this is itself opposite to something else; nevertheless it 
does not admit the form of the odd; nor indeed will one 
and a half, nor other similar numbers, the half, admit the 
form of the whole and again a third and all that series, if 
you both follow and agree it is so.” 

“I very much agree,” he said “and follow.” 

“Right, tell me again,” he said, “from the beginning. 
And don’t answer in terms of my question, but do it by 
copying my example. Indeed I say that because, besides 
that answer I gave first time round, that ‘safe’ one, from 
what we’re now discussing I can see another kind of safety. 
You see if you were to ask me what it is that, present in the 
body, would make it hot, I shall not give you that safe ill- 
informed answer that it would be heat, but from what 
we're now saying I'd give the more sophisticated answer, 
that it would be fire. And again, if you ask what is present 
in a body that will make it sick, I shall not answer that it 
would be illness, but fever, and again what is present in a 
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number that will make it an odd number, I shall not say 
oddness, but unity and the rest likewise.1!4 Well see if you 
now know adequately well what I mean.” 

“Yes, very well,” he said. 

“Then answer this,” he said: “what is present in the 
body to make it a living one?” 

“Soul,” he said. 

“Is this then always the case?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“Then a soul, whatever it takes possession of, always 
comes upon that thing bringing life?” 

“It does indeed,” he said. 

“Is there anything that is the opposite of life, or noth- 
ing?” 

“There is,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Death.” 

“So a soul will never ever admit the opposite to what it 
itself brings, from what we have previously agreed?”!!5 

“Absolutely, emphatically,” said Cebes. 

“What follows then? What name did we give just now 
to what doesn’t admit the form of even?” 

“Uneven,” he said. 

“And what doesn’t admit the just and what doesn’t ad- 
mit the musical?” 


that “brings up” one of a pair of concrete opposites that excludes 
an opposite occupying an opposite form: e.g., fire (admitting the 
form of the hot) excludes snow (admitting the form of cold). 

115 This follows from the “safe” answer in 105b-c. Soul, 
although not itself an opposite, will (d10-12) never admit the 
opposite (death) of what it brings to the body (life). 
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“The unmusical and the unjust.” 

“Well then, what shall we call what doesn’t admit 
death?” 

“Immortal,” he said. 

“So the soul doesn’t admit death?” 

“No.” 

“So the soul is something immortal?” 

“Yes, immortal.” 

“So be it,” he said. “Are we to say then that this has 
been proved? Or how does it seem to you?” 

“It has, very adequately, Socrates.” 

“What then, Cebes?” he said. “If it were necessary for 
the uneven to be indestructible, surely the number three 
would be indestructible?” 

“Of course.” 

“That means if the not-hot also were necessarily inde- 
structible, when someone brought hot against snow, the 
snow would get out of the way, remaining intact and un- 
melted? You see it couldn’t be destroyed nor could it re- 
main, and admit the heat.” 

“What you say is true,” he said. 

“In the same way also, I think, if the not-cold were 
indestructible, whenever something cold approached fire 
it would never be extinguished or destroyed, but would 
get away untouched.” 

“It would have to,” he said. 

“So,” he said, “must the same be said of the immortal? 
If the immortal is also indestructible, it’s impossible for 
the soul to be destroyed when death goes against it. You 
see from what's been said it won’t admit death and will not 
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be dead, just as three won't be even, we said, any more 
than the odd will be, nor again fire will be cold, nor yet the 
heat in the fire will be. ‘But,’ someone may say, ‘what’s to 
prevent the odd not becoming even when the even ap- 
proaches, (as it’s been agreed), but when it has been de- 
stroyed, there comes to be the even in its placer’ Against 
the one who says this, we wouldn’t be able to contend that 
it’s not destroyed; after all the uneven is not indestructible, 
since, if this were what was conceded to us, we could eas- 
ily have contended that at the approach of the even, the 
odd and the number three would be up and away: and 
that’s how we’d make out case as regards fire, heat and the 
rest. Or is this not so?” 

“It is very much is so.” 

“So now concerning the immortal, if we are agreed it 
too is indestructible, in addition to it’s being immortal, 
soul would be indestructible too. But if not, we would 
need another argument.” 

“Well there’s no need, at least on that account,” he said; 
“it’s hardly likely that anything else would not be capable 
of being destroyed if the immortal, being everlasting will 
admit destruction.” 

“Well god anyway,” said Socrates, “and the form of life 
itself, and anything else that’s immortal, would never be 
destroyed, as I think would be agreed by all.” 

“By all indeed, by Zeus,” he said, “both men and even 
more so, I think, by gods.” 

“Since, then, the immortal is also imperishable, if the 
soul really is immortal would it be anything but indestruc- 
tible too?” 
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“It absolutely must be indestructible.” 

“Then when death approaches a man it seems his mor- 
tal part dies, but his immortal side gets away safely and 
intact after escaping the clutches of death.” 

“It appears to.” 

“So, Cebes,” he said, “it is established beyond all doubt 
that soul is immortal and indestructible and in truth our 
souls will exist in Hades.” 

“Well for my part, Socrates,” he said, “I have nothing 
to say against this and I don’t doubt the argument in any 
way. But certainly if Simmias here, or anyone else has 
anything to say he’d do well not to keep quiet, since I don’t 
know for what other occasion other than the present he 
should keep it back if he wants to say or listen to anything 
on these topics.” 

“Well further to that,” said Simmias, “I myself no longer 
have any point of doubt at least as a result of our discus- 
sion. However, given the scale of what our discussion has 
been about and having a low opinion of our human weak- 
ness, I’m still compelled to keep some reservations in my 
own mind about what’s been said.” 

“Yes, not only that, Simmias,” said Socrates, “but you're 
right in what you say and even if our original hypotheses 
are acceptable to you all, nevertheless we should look at 
them more closely. And if you all analyze them adequately 
in my view you'll follow the argument to the limits to 
which it’s possible for a human to follow it. And if that itself 
becomes clear, you won't look for anything any further.” 

“What you say is true,” he said. 
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“But this much at least it’s right for you to bear in mind, 
my friends,” he said: “that if the soul is immortal then it 
needs attending to, not only for the sake of this period of 
time in which what we call life occurs, but for all time, and 
the danger for the present would seem to be terrible if 
you're going to neglect it. You see if death were a re- 
lease from everything, it would be a godsend for evil peo- 
ple when they die to be simultaneously released from the 
body and from their evil ways along with their soul. But 
now, since it appears to be immortal there would be no 
other refuge for it from evil and no safety except by be- 
coming as good and wise as possible. You see the soul 
approaches Hades with nothing but its upbringing and 
nurture, which are indeed said to bring the most benefit or 
harm to the one who has died at the very beginning of his 
journey there. The story goes like this: When each indi- 
vidual has died, the spirit!!6 of each one that he was allot- 
ted when he was alive undertakes to lead him to some spot 
where those who are gathered together are compelled to 
submit themselves to judgment and then make their way 
to Hades with that guide with whom it has been ordained 
that those from this world are to go to the next. When they 
have experienced there those things that they have to, and 
have waited as long as required, another guide conveys 
them back here after many long periods of time. But the 
journey in fact is not as Aeschylus’ Telephus describes 
it.'!” For he says a simple path leads to Hades, but to me 


117 Apparently from a lost play of that name. 
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it seems to be neither simple nor single. It wouldn’t have 
required guides in that case. You see I don’t think anyone 
would go astray anywhere if it were a single path; as it is 
it seems to have many branches and crossroads. I say this 
judging from the evidence of sacrifices and rituals here. 
Now the well disciplined and prudent soul follows and 
doesn’t fail to recognize its situation. But the one that lusts 
after the needs of the body, such as I talked about earlier, 
having fluttered around it and the visible region for a long 
time, and having resisted and suffered a great deal, is led 
away by force and with difficulty by his appointed spirit. 
When it gets to where the others are, the soul that is un- 
cleansed and has done something such as, for example, 
committing unjust killings or performing any other such 
deeds as are akin to these or are actually the work of kin- 
dred souls—everyone avoids this soul and turns away from 
it and is unwilling either to be its fellow traveler or guide; 
instead it wanders about at a complete loss until certain 
periods have elapsed, and when they are completed it is 
conveyed compulsorily to the dwelling appropriate for it. 
On the other hand the soul that has passed its life in a pure 
and disciplined way and actually has gods as its fellow 
travelers and leaders, lives in the place that is appointed 
for each one.!!8 There are many wonderful places on the 
earth and it is itself neither of the kind nor size imagined 
by those who are accustomed to talk about the earth, as I 
am persuaded by someone.”!® 


here on the fate of the human soul, at Resp. 10 614b-21d. Phaedo 
contains the most elaborate description in Plato of the geography 
of the Underworld that follows at 108e4—13d1. 

119 Source not identified. 
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Simmias said: “What do you mean by this, Socrates? 
You see I too have certainly heard a lot about the earth, 
but not what convinces you. So I'd be very pleased to 
hear.” 

“Well the truth is, Simmias, I don’t think the skill of a 
Glaucus is needed to explain what’s what.!2° However to 
prove that it’s true seems to me to require more than 
Glaucus’ skill. In the first place I probably can’t, in the 
second, even if I did understand it, I don’t think my 
life, Simmias, is long enough for the argument. However, 
there’s nothing to stop me talking about what I’m con- 
vinced is the form of the earth and its regions.” 

“Well,” said Simmias, “even that is enough.” 

“I’m convinced then,” he said, “that first of all, if the 
earth is really a sphere in the center of heaven, then it 
needs neither air nor any other such force to prevent it 
from falling, but the uniformity of heaven itself and the 
equilibrium of the earth itself are sufficient to hold it on 
all sides. For anything balanced placed in the center of a 
uniform medium will not be able to tilt more or less in any 
direction, and being uniform it remains steady.!2! So that’s 
my first conviction,” he said. 

“And rightly so,” said Simmias. 

“Well, moving on then,” he said, “it’s a thing of enor- 


121 A theory possibly anticipated in the sixth century by Anax- 
imander (DK 12A26, Waterfield, 16) in contrast to general Pre- 
socratic theories about the support for the earth mentioned at 
99b-c. 
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mous size and we inhabit a small portion of it, from the 
Phasis to the Pillars of Heracles,!* living around the sea 
like ants or frogs around a pool, and there are many others 
living elsewhere in many such places. You see, all round 
the earth there are many hollows of all different shapes 
and sizes into which water, mist and air have flowed to- 
gether. The earth itself is pure and lies in the pure heaven 
in which there are the stars. Indeed, the majority of those 
who are accustomed to talk about these things call it the 
ether.!25 It’s of this that these elements (the water, mist 
and air) are the sediment and they continually flow to- 
gether into the hollows of the earth. Now we who live in 
its hollows have failed to observe this and think we live 
above on the earth, as if someone living in the middle of 
the depths of the ocean were to think he was dwelling on 
the surface of the sea and, seeing the sun and the rest of 
the stars through the water, he were to think the sea was 
the heaven; but, on account of his slowness and weakness, 
he had never yet got to the surface of the sea, or had even 
seen, on emerging and lifting his head out of the sea and 
looking up at our world here, how much purer and more 
beautiful it actually is than his own environment, nor had 
heard from anyone else who had seen it. So this then is 
exactly what we too have experienced, because, living in 


123 “Ether” (aithér) in Homer is the pure upper atmosphere 
where the Olympian gods dwell, and in the Presocratics has sig- 
nificance as the most rarified of the four elements that made up 
the universe (earth, water, air, and fire). See Anaxagoras, DK 
59B2, 15 (Waterfield, 122), and Empedocles DK 31B38 (Water- 
field, 142). 
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some hollow in the earth, we think we’re on the surface of 
it, and we call the air heaven as though this were the 
heaven through which the stars pass. But it’s the same 
thing; as a result of our weakness and slowness we're un- 
able to get out to the farthest reaches of the air. Since if 
someone were to get to the surface, or grew wings and flew 
up, he’d lift up his head and see, just as fish here look up 
out of the sea and see what’s here, so someone would see 
what's up there, and if he were naturally capable of hold- 
ing out and viewing the sight, he’d realize that is truly 
heaven and the true light and the real earth.!24 For this 
earth and the stones and all the region here are corroded 
and eaten away, just as what’s in the sea is by the salt water, 
and neither does anything worth mentioning grow in the 
sea, nor is there anything without blemish, so to speak. 
Wherever there is land there are caves and sand, vast areas 
of mud and slime and, in comparison with what we judge 
to be beautiful, not worthy of it in any way whatever. But 
what's up there would in turn appear to be very much 
superior to the things around us; indeed, if it’s a good idea 
to tell a tale worth listening to, Simmias, about what the 
things on earth under the heaven are really like.” 

“Certainly, Socrates,” said Simmias. “We'd be happy to 
hear the tale.” 

“Well then, my friend,” he said, “first of all it’s said that, 
if one were to observe it from above, the appearance of 


124 This geographical description of humans unaware of a 
purer world above them is revisited in an epistemological and 
metaphysical context in Republic, in the form of the image 
of ascent from human ignorance in the Simile of the Cave 
(Resp. 514a~17a). 
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the earth itself is very similar to spheres made up from 
twelve leather patches, elaborately patterned, divided into 
colors, like those colors here that our artists here use as 
samples.!”° But over there, the whole earth is made up of 
such colors, but far brighter and purer than these. One 
part is of sea-purple of marvelous beauty, another is like 
gold, and all that is white is whiter than chalk or snow, and 
the earth consists of other colors like this, even more nu- 
merous and more beautiful than the sort we have seen 
here. For even the very hollows in it, being filled with both 
water and air, offer an appearance of color as they gleam 
in the variety of the other colors so as to give the appear- 
ance of a single continuous decorated surface. On this, 
being of such a nature, things that grow do so in propor- 
tion: trees, flowers, and fruits. And again in the same way 
the mountains and the rocks by the same proportions have 
a smoothness and transparency and finer colors. We even 
have prized fragments of these gemstones down here: car- 
nelians, jaspers, emeralds, and everything of this kind; 
but up there there’s nothing that’s not of this kind and 
they’re even more beautiful than those here. The reason 
for this is that those stones are pure and not eaten away or 
damaged, like the ones here, by corrosion and brine from 
sediment that has collected together, which causes defor- 
mity and disease to stones and earth and also to animals 
and plants. But the earth itself is adorned by all of these 
and furthermore by gold and silver, and again the other 


125 For the shape of the dodecahedron as a key to the con- 
struction of the cosmos, see Tim. 55c. 
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things of this sort. You see, they are naturally visible, being 
many in number and large and all over the earth, so seeing 
it is a spectacle for fortunate observers.!”6 There are many 
animals besides and human beings on it: some who live 
inland and others who live round the air as we do round 
the sea, and others on islands, round which the air flows, 
facing the mainland. In a word, what both water and the 
sea are for our use, over there they have the air; what air 
is for us is the ether??? for them. They have a combination 
of seasons such that they're free of disease and they live 
much longer than we do here, and as for sight, hearing and 
intelligence and all such things they’re as far from us by 
the same distance as air is from water and ether from air 
in its purity. Moreover they have groves and precincts 
belonging to the gods in which the gods really dwell. They 
also have utterances and prophecies and perceptions of 
the gods, and such encounters they experience face to 
face, and the sun, the moon, and the stars are seen by them 
as they really are and the rest of their happiness is in ac- 
cordance with this,176 

“Indeed, the whole of the earth is like this, as are the 
earth’s surroundings. But within it there are many regions 
in its hollows all around the whole in a circle, some are 
deeper and spread out more than the one where we live, 
others, while they’re deeper, have a narrower opening 


126 They are “fortunate” (eudaimdn) in having a “good dai- 
mon” (see above 107d7f£ and n. 116). 

127 See above, n. 123. 128 Plato here draws on tradi- 
tional “golden age” mythology depicting the “isles of the Blessed,” 
the ideal world attained in the afterlife by humans who have lived 
an exceptionally pure life (see, e.g., Pind. Ol. 2.70-72). 
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than the area where we are, and there are some shallower 
and broader than here. All of these are connected under- 
ground with each other by channels in many directions, 
both narrower and wider, and exits where a great deal of 
water flows from one to another as if into mixing bowls. 
There are ever-flowing rivers under the ground of enor- 
mous size, with both hot and cold water, and much fire and 
great rivers of fire, and many of liquid mud, both clearer 
and more filthy, as the rivers in Sicily flowing with mud 
ahead of the lava and the lava torrent itself.!29 Indeed, 
each of these regions is filled with these streams as the 
circling flow happens to reach them each time. All of these 
move back and forth by a kind of oscillating movement 
under the ground. Now this oscillation occurs naturally as 
follows. One of the chasms in the earth happens to be 
especially huge and is pierced right through the whole 
earth. It's what Homer is talking about when he says: 


‘Far away where there is the deepest pit under the 


earth’!$° 


which both he and many other poets elsewhere call Tarta- 
rus. For into this chasm all the rivers flow together, and 
flow out from it again. Each of them becomes what it is on 
account of the nature of the earth it flows through. The 
reason all liquids flow out of there and in again, is that this 


129 Tf, as is probable, Phaedo was composed after Plato's first 
visit to Sicily in 389/8 (see Chronology of Plato’s Life and Works), 
we might speculate that Plato may have witnessed an eruption of 
Mount Etna. 

130 Hom. Il, 8.14. Homer names Tartarus in the previous line. 
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fluid has no bottom or foundation. Indeed it oscillates, 
- swells back and forth and the air and the wind around it do 
the same; for they accompany it both whenever it rushes 
to that side of the earth over there and when it rushes to 
this side. And just as the breath of creatures who breathe 
exhales and inhales in a constant stream, so too over there 
the breath oscillates with the water and causes enormous 
terrifying winds as it goes in and comes out. So when- 
ever the water retreats to the so-called nether region, it 
flows into the places along those streams there through the 
earth and fills them, like men irrigating. When again it 
leaves that area and rushes back this way, it fills its streams 
over here again and those that are full flow through the 
channels and through the earth, and when they have each 
arrived at those places where a channel has been made, 
they form seas and lakes, rivers and springs. From there 
they sink back under the ground, some going around 
places greater in size and number, others fewer and 
smaller ones, and discharge back again into Tartarus, some 
a long way below the point where they were channeled off, 
others a little way. All of them flow in lower down than 
where they flow out, and again some enter opposite the 
place where they flowed in, some around the same place. 
There are some that flow around in a complete circle, 
winding either once or a number of times around the earth 
like snakes, and having dropped as far as possible, burst 
out again. It is possible to drop on both sides as far as the 
center, but not beyond; you see, for both streams, the di- 
rection from either side is uphill. 
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“As for the other streams there are many in number, 
size and description, but among these many there are 
some four in particular, of which the biggest and the one 
that flows in a circle farthest out is the one called Ocea- 
nus,/3! and opposite it, flowing in the other direction is 
Acheron,!*? which flows through other desert regions and 
in particular flows underground and arrives at the Acheru- 
sian Lake where the majority of the souls of the dead ar- 
rive and, after remaining for certain appointed periods of 
time, some longer, some shorter, are sent back to be born 
as living creatures. The third river rises between these two 
and near its mouth drops into a large area blazing with a 
huge fire and creates a lake larger than the sea around 
us,!3 seething with water and mud. From there it pro- 
ceeds in a circle, turbid and marshy, and winding round 
inside the earth it reaches, among other places, along the 
borders of the Acherusian Lake without mixing with its 
water. After winding round many times under the earth it 
discharges into a lower part of Tartarus. This is what they 
call Pyriphlegethon, whose lava streams spew up detritus 
at various places over the earth. Then opposite this the 
fourth river discharges first into a place that is terrifying 
and wild, so it’s said, with a color entirely a kind of blue- 


gray, which they call Stygian and the lake that the dis- 


131 Oceanus was the river that encircled the earth in myth 
(Hom. Il. 18.607-8, Hdt. 4.8.) and was also seen as the boundary 
between the living and the dead, at Hom. Od. 10.508-—12, 11.155- 
59. 132 Acheron, derived from achos (pain); Cocytus (wail- 
ing) (113c9); and Pyriphlegethon (fire blazing) (b5) are all myth- 
ical rivers of the underworld, as is Styx (the hateful) (cl), which 
here becomes a lake. 133 J.e,, the Mediterranean. 
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charging river forms is called the Styx. Having poured 
- in there and gained formidable force in the water it de- 
scends underground and winding round passes in the op- 
posite direction to Pyriphlegethon and meets it in the 
Acherusian Lake from the other side. And the water of this 
river does not mix with any other, but it too moves round 
in a circle and discharges into Tartarus opposite Pyri- 
phlegethon. The name of this, so the poets say, is Cocytus. 

“Such is the nature of these things.’ When the dead 
reach the place where the spirit brings each one,!% firstly 
they submit to judgment: those who have led good holy 
lives, and those who have not. Now those who are consid- 
ered to have led a moderate life make their way toward 
the Acheron, embark on rafts provided for them, and on 
these they arrive at the lake. There they dwell, are purified 
and are absolved of their wrongdoings by paying penalties, 
if anyone has done any wrong, and they win recognition 
for their good deeds, each according to his worth. But 
those who are judged to be incorrigible on account of 
the enormity of their wrongdoing, having committed ei- 
ther much great sacrilege or unjust killings and many law- 
less acts, or any other cases of this kind, their appropri- 
ate destiny flings them into Tartarus whence they never 
emerge. If others are judged to have committed great 
wrongs that are remediable, such as doing violence to a fa- 
ther or mother out of anger, and have lived the rest of their 


134 ŞS, returns to the fate of souls in the afterlife that he began 
in 107d, and broke off at 108c for the geographical excursus, 
which he now incorporates into the reiterated and more detailed 
human narrative. 

135 For “spirit” see above, n. 116. 
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lives in remorse, or those who have killed in some other 
similar way, must firstly be thrown into Tartarus, but once 
they've been thrown in and spent a year there, the wave 
throws them out: the murderers by way of Cocytus, the 
violators of father and mother by way of Pyriphlegethon. 
When they’re carried along and come up alongside the 
Acherusian Lake, there they cry out and call, some to 
those whom they've killed, others to those upon whom 
they ve committed outrage. Having called them they be- 
seech and beg them to be allowed to come out onto the 
lake and be admitted, and if they persuade them, they 
come out and put an end to their troubles. But if not, 
they’re carried back to Tartarus and from there back to the 
rivers and they do not stop suffering in this way until they 
win over those whom they’ve wronged: for this is the sen- 
tence assigned to them by the judges. But as for those 
who are judged to have been distinguished in leading a 
holy life, those are the ones who have been set free, re- 
leased from these regions in the earth as from prisons, and 
have come up into the pure dwelling and are settled upon 
the earth. Of these some people, those who have been 
adequately cleansed by philosophy, lead their entire lives 
henceforth without the body for the whole of the time to 
come and they reach dwellings even more beautiful than 
these, which it’s neither very easy to describe, nor is there 
enough time in the present circumstances. Well, for these 
reasons we've talked about, Simmias, we must do every- 
thing to have a share of goodness and wisdom in our lives: 
for it’s a noble prize and the expectations are great. 
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“Now it isn’t fitting for a man of intelligence to affirm 
with confidence that these things are just as I’ve related 
them; however, that either these things are so, or some- 
thing like them, concerning our souls and their dwelling 
places, given that the soul is evidently something immor- 
tal—that’s what seems fitting to me, when I think about 
it, and worth the risk for one believing it to be so—for 
the risk is a noble one—one should repeat such things to 
oneself as a charm,}!°6 which is why I’ve been dwelling on 
this story for so long. Well for these reasons a man must 
be confident about his own soul who in his life has bid 
farewell to the other pleasures, those of the body and its 
adornment, as being alien to him, thinking he'll accom- 
plish more harm than good, and has eagerly pursued those 
pleasures of learning and has regulated his soul to no alien 
adornment, but to its own: with temperance, justice, cour- 
age, freedom, and truth; and thus he awaits the journey to 
Hades in order to proceed when the appointed hour calls. 
So then you, Simmias and Cebes,” he said, “and the rest 
of you, at some point in the future will each make the 
journey. But the appointed hour is calling me now, as a 
character in a tragedy would say, and it’s almost time for 
me to go for a bath.!37 You see I think it’s better to drink 
the poison after bathing and not put the women to the 
trouble of washing my corpse.” 

When he'd said this Crito said: “Well then, Socrates, 


136 See the charming away of fears, spoken of at 78a above. 
There the charm was the following logos (rational argument), but 
here it is the muthos of the afterlife that S. has just recounted. 

137 The use of tragic elevated language suggests the final bath 
as S.’s ritual cleansing. 
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what instructions do you give these people or me concern- 
ing your children or anything else? Is there anything we 
can do in particular to please you?” 

“What I’ve always been saying, Crito,” he said. “Noth- 
ing very new, because in looking after yourselves, what- 
ever you do, you will do a favor to both me and my family 
and yourselves, even if you make no promises at present. 
But if you neglect yourselves, and are unwilling to live 
your lives along the tracks, as it were, of our discussions 
now and in the past, even if you promise many things at 
the present moment, and vehemently so, you'll not do any 
good.” 

“Then we'll be keen to do as you say,” he said. “But how 
are we to bury you?” 

“However you wish,” he said. “That is if you can catch 
me and I don’t escape your clutches.” At the same time he 
laughed quietly and looking across at us he said: “I can’t 
persuade Crito, my friends, that I am this Socrates, who is 
now talking and putting in order each of the topics dis- 
cussed. Instead he thinks I’m that man whom he'll see as 
a corpse a little later, and he’s actually asking how to bury 
me! As to the fact that for some time I’ve been construct- 
ing an elaborate argument that when I drink the poison I 
shall no longer remain with you, but will be off and away 
to some happiness of the blessed, I seem to have spoken 
these words in vain to him, though encouraging you and 
myself at the same time. So give my guarantee to Crito,” 
he said, “the opposite guarantee to the one he offered to 
the judges.!*° You see his guarantee was that I should re- 


138 Crito’s formal guarantee is never actually stated but per- 


haps implied in Cri. 44eff., where Crito makes light of the money 
he stands to lose if S. were to flee Athens. 
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main; but you make a point of assuring him that when I 
die, I shall not remain but I shall be off and away, so that 
Crito can bear it more easily and, when he sees my body 
being cremated or buried, not be upset on my account, as 
if I were suffering dreadfully. And at my burial don’t let 
him say that he’s laying out Socrates, or taking him off to 
the grave, or burying him. For you know full well, my 
excellent Crito,” he said, “not speaking well is not only 
jarring in itself, but also causes some harm to souls. Rather 
you must take heart and say you’re burying my body, and 
bury me in whatever way you please and that you think is 
most usual.” 

When he had said this, he got up and went off to a room 
to take a bath and Crito followed him, but he told us to 
wait. So we waited, talking among ourselves about what 
had been said and going over it, and then moving on, we 
discussed how great the disaster was that had befallen us, 
actually thinking, like those deprived of a father, that we’d 
live the rest of our lives as orphans. When he’d bathed 
and his children had been brought in to him—he had 
two small sons, you see, and one older one—those female 
members of his household came in. When he’d spoken to 
them in Crito’s presence and given them such instructions 
as he wished, he told the women and children to leave, and 
he himself returned to us. By this time it was close to 
sunset; he had spent a long time inside. He came and sat 
down having bathed, and not much was said after this. And 
the attendant of the Eleven! came and going over to 
Socrates he said: “Socrates, I shall not find fault with you 


139 See above, 63d. 
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as I do with others because they get angry with me and 
curse when I tell them to drink the poison on the orders 
of the rulers.1#° And during this time I have come to know 
that you particularly are the most noble, the most gentle 
and finest man who has ever come here. And now espe- 
cially, I know it’s not me you're angry with, but with those 
men, because you know who is responsible. So now, for 
you know what I have come to tell you, farewell and try to 
bear what you have to as easily as you can.” And with that 
he burst into tears, turned round and began to leave. 

Socrates looked up at him and said: “And farewell to 
you too, and we'll do as you say.” At the same time he 
turned to us and said: “What a decent fellow. Throughout 
my time here he’s come along and talked to me sometimes 
and was the most excellent of men, and now how gener- 
ously he weeps for me. Well come on then, Crito, let’s do 
what he says and let someone bring in the poison, if it’s 
been prepared; if not, let the fellow get it ready.” 

And Crito said: “But Socrates, I think the sun is still on 
the mountain tops and hasn’t set yet. And besides, I know 
that others have taken the poison very late when the order 
was given to them, having eaten and drunk very well and 
having had sex with whoever they happened to fancy. Well, 
don’t hurry; there’s still time.” 

And Socrates said: “It’s understandable, Crito, that the 
people you’re talking about do that sort of thing: you see 


140 The archontes, the nine officials chosen annually by lot 
to preside over the various administrative, judicial, and military 
functions of the state. Those referred to here are specifically the 
thesmothetai, the officials concerned with the administration of 
justice. 
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they think by doing this they gain something, and I, as you 
might expect, shall not do it. For I see no advantage in 
drinking the poison a bit later other than to make myself 
a laughingstock in my own eyes, clinging on to life and 
spinning it out when there's no longer anything of it left. 
Well, go on,” he said, “do as you’re told, and don’t refuse.” 

When Crito heard this, he nodded to a slave boy who 
was standing nearby. The boy went out and when he had 
spent some considerable time he came back with the man 
who was going to administer the poison: he was holding 
it in a wine cup ready mixed. When Socrates saw the fel- 
low he said: “Well my good fellow, you understand these 
things: what am I supposed to do?” 

“Nothing,” he said, “but just walk about when you’ve 
drunk it until your legs begin to feel heavy, then lie down. 
It'll act of its own accord.” And at the same time he handed 
the cup to Socrates. 

So he took the cup, Echecrates, really quite cheerfully, 
without trembling, without losing color or expression, but 
as usual he looked bull-like!*! at the fellow and said: “As 
for this drink, what do you say about a libation to some- 
one? Is it allowed or not?” 

“We make as much as we think is a normal dose for 
drinking, Socrates,” he said. 

“I understand,” he said. “Well, I suppose I can and 
must at least pray to the gods that my migration from here 
to there may be successful. That is indeed my prayer and 
may it turn out so.” And on saying this he put the cup to 
his lips and unflinching and calmly he drank it down. Up 


141 “Glaring” (see 86d5-6), or possibly “mischevious” (see 
Burnet, n. ad loc.), 
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to this point the majority of us were able to hold back the 
tears fairly well, but when we saw him drink and finish 
drinking, no more; the tears flowed, in my case despite 
myself, in floods, so that I covered myself up and wept 
aloud for myself, not for him, mind you, but for my own 
misfortune in being deprived of such a companion. But 
Crito got up and moved away even before I did since he 
couldn’t restrain his tears. Even before this time, Apol- 
lodorus hadn’t stopped crying at all, and at that moment 
especially burst out crying aloud causing everyone who 
was there to burst into tears except Socrates himself. 

But he said: “What are you doing, you strange people? 
This was the main reason I sent the women away so they 
wouldn’t disrupt things in such a way. For I’ve heard it said 
one should die in silence. Do calm down and pull your- 
selves together.” 

When we heard this, we were ashamed and stopped 
crying, He walked about and when he said his legs were 
getting heavy, he lay down on his back—that’s what the 
man had told him to do—and at the same time this man 
who gave him the poison, felt him and after a short time 
he examined his feet and legs.!42 Then squeezing his foot 
hard he asked if he could feel anything. He said he 
couldn’t. Again after this in turn the shins; and moving up 
in this way he indicated to us he was getting cold and stiff. 
And he kept hold of him and said that when it got to his 
heart, then he would be gone. 


142 For this presentation of the effects of hemlock, diverging 
from the known medical symptoms, see Gill, “The Death of Soc- 
rates” (noted in Introduction to Phaedo, section 1, n. 3). 
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By now he was growing cold somewhere around his 
abdomen and uncovering himself—he had wrapped him- 
self up—he said—and these were the last words he ut- 
tered—“Crito,” he said, “we owe Asclepius a cock. See 
that you all buy one, and don’t forget.”!* 

“So it shall be,” said Crito. “But see if you have any- 
thing else to say.” 

There was no further answer to his question, but after 
a short while he moved and the man uncovered him and 
his eyes were in a fixed stare. When Crito saw this he 
closed his mouth and eyes. 

This then was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, of a 
man, who, as we would say of those whom we knew at that 
time, was the best and above all the wisest and most just. 


143 Asclepius was the god of healing; the most likely interpre- 
tation of S,’s words is that by making this sacrifice, he is expressing 
his gratitude to that god for aiding his recovery from the sickness 
of life. 
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